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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1854. 








1 WO questions will attract a more 
} than ordinary share of attention 
in the session of Parliament which 
has just begun its labours. The 
one is a matter of foreign policy— 





Ye] 
the Eastern question; the other is a question of 
domestic policy—the condition of the working 


classes. On the firsi of these topics we are not 
called upon to express an opinion: if we were, 
it would be to denounce in no measured terms 
the murders already committed through the 
indefinable conduct of a capricious despot. On 
the second subject, however, we may take 
leave to speak our mind, as we have often 
done before. We are sure in the present 
state of affairs the smallest assistance will be 
gladly received by those who have at heart the 
prosperity of the working classes ; even although 
that should come from the non- politico- 
economical columns of the Builder. 

We take a practical view of things. From 
high-flown theories respecting the “social 
economics of the industrious orders ”’ we anti- 
cipate but little. Society has progressed steadily 
throughout every phase of English history ; and 
we believe society will continue to progress 
notwithstanding the melancholy predictions of 
the lachrymose school of political economists. 
Our present purpose is to correct, if we can, a 
few popular misapprehensions on the subject of 
strikes. We do not know much of the “labour 
movement,” as it is called, in Lancashire ; but 
we know from experience a great deal about the 
labour movement in London. We presume 
that the spirit in both cases is the same; and 
our remarks in that event will apply to both 
cases. 

In the first place, some people imagine that 
strikes are always a coercive measure for obtain- 
ing high wages. This, however, is a mistake. 
The most obstinate aud protracted strike per- 
haps which ever occurred in London—the strike 
of the masons at the Houses of Parliament— 
originated from objection to the conduct of a 
foreman. The bakers’ strike was an effort to 
emancipate themselves from a state of slavery. 
The tailors’ strike was to effect an entire destruc- 
tion of the sweating system. The bricklayers’ 
strike was a resistance totask-work. The hatter’s 
strike was to effect alimitation of apprenticeships. 
There are some tradesmen who will strike if they 
are prevented from working by gas-light ; and 
there are others again who will strike if they 
are required to lift a hammer after the sun goes 
down. The man’s-men among the shoemakers 
turn out in a body if they only get boys’ shoes 
to make ; and the woman’s-men set off to North- 
ampton by the next train if their employers do 
not find them in silk cord and bristles. The 
engineers strike, indeed, with others of that 
class which professed to seek a proper distribu- 
tion of labour, had a direct bearing on higher 
wages ; and the object here was easily perceived, 
although it was studiously concealed. But we 
believe that a very large proportion of the strikes 
which distinguish the labour movement, arise 
less from motives of aggrandisement than from 
a sense of the rights of man, which the work- 
ing classes, rightly or wrongly, seem to think 
have fallen upon their shoulders to defend 

Their method of reducing the abstract phi- 
losophy to practice is extremely simple and 
expeditious. There is a large parlour in a well- 
known public-house—the Bricklayers’ Arms in 
Westminster, the Hole-in-the-Wall in Fleet- 
street, the Swan-with-the-Three-Necks in 
Bishopsgate-street Without. There are five- 
and-twenty, perhaps, of the universal brother- 


hood. There are likewise five-and-twenty pots 
of porter and five-and-twenty pipes. There is a 
president, a vice-president, and a secretary. 
Jack Harris keeps an eye to the door. The 
proceedings commence with a preliminary state- 
ment of grievances from the chairman. There 
are speeches made pro and con. ; and motions and 
amendments; and a putting of the previous 
question. There are erjes of order, order; hear, 
hear ; chair, chair ; loud cheers ; hurrah! There 
are certain periphrases in use, particularly with 
respect to the word strike, which is seldom made 
use of. A mysterious-looking individual usually 
makes the speech of the evening. He begins 
with some vague general proposition, and then 
flies into the regions of the gods. He, for one, be- 
lieves in the doctrine of universal brotherhood— 
that he and his comrades therein assembled are 
members of a mighty republic—that kings and 
priests are human inventions—that nature made 
no man superior to another, asked no man to 
serve another, gave no man a right to enslave 
another—that the working classes of this empire 
have been too lax in asserting their rights—and 
that the present insidious attempt of their 
employers to cause them to work overtime is 
‘just an attempt to forge another link in the 
great chain of human slavery! But shall he 
basely stoop to sell his freedom ? Shall he sacri- 
fice the principles of civil and religious liberty ? 
No. He would rather be a dog, and bay the 
moon, than such a Roman! The speaker re- 
sumes his seat amid long-continued cheering. 
His conclusions may rest on false premises. 
His reasonmg may be somewhat obscure—his 
arguments appear somewhat unphilosophical. 
But that is no matter. He is seen to be in 
earnest ; his declamation passes for eloquence ; 
and he has no difficulty in carrying the 
meeting. Next week it is announced in the 
' papers that a general strike has occurred among 
the members of a particular trade, in conse- 


quence of a shameful attempt by their employers | 


to force them to work overtime. 

It is generally believed that such a strike as 
this is due to the instigation of one or more 
crafty and selfish demagogues. But this, we 
think, is another mistake. Demagogues are 
undoubtedly to be found in the ranks. But 
their influence alone would be insufficient to 
produce any great movement were the more 
intelligent portion of the working classes not 
too frequently of the same mind. In that 
parlour may be found men who are the first 
mechanies in the civilized world,—men who 
construct the steam-engines and the railways, 
which have made our country great—men who 
are capable of reproducing the delicate tracery 
of the windows in the Old Abbey, upon the 
windows of the New Houses at Westminster,— 
men who are familiar with the gilding and inte- 


rior decoration of Grosvenor-square and Hyde- | 


park-gardens. Some of our readers may feel 
disposed to doubt this; but they may depend on 
our information; and those who are_ best 
acquainted with the working classes will add 
their testimony to ours. 

And, in truth, if we carry our observation a 
‘little higher, we shall find some analogies in the 
highest ranks of society, which amply bear us out 
in the statement. We have only to shift the 
scene from the Bricklayers’ Arms to the House 
‘of Commons. The circumstances, indeed, are 
| widely different. The place of meeting is not a 
large parlour in a public-house, but a large room 
in the most splendid Gothic structure of modern 
‘Europe. ‘There are to be seen not five-and- 
‘twenty poor working men, but 600 English 
noblemen and gentlemen of high standing and 
'great wealth. The porter and the long pipes are 
‘not there; but there are refreshment rooms, and 
' rooms where honourable members smoke cigars ; 
/and besides there is a tacit permission to suck 
‘oranges during the heat of debate. There is a 
'chairman, too, who seldom speaks, but whose 


, 
time-honoured patronymic serves to distinguis’ 
the highest officer in tue great Commons House 
of England ; and there is also a doorkeeper, who 
goes under the name of Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod. In all this, it will be seen, there are 
certain differences from our former assemblage ; 
but these are merely the refinements of civiliza- 
tion; and inother respects the analogy hclds good. 
Is there no false political economy propounded 
there? Areno demagogues of any description to 
be found there ? Is there no such thing as inter- 
ruption and vociferous cheering? Is Mr. Glad- 
stone not a little periphrastie in his delivery ? 
Is Mr. Disraeli not somewhat of a mystery man ? 
Do ministers never entertain apprehension for a 
union,—not, indeed of the working classes, but 
of the two sections of the opposition? And are 
there not in some preconcerted moves of parlia- 
mentary tacticians as many disengenuous prac- 
tices as we find in acommon trades union? We 
are afraid when we come up so close as this we 
shall be regarded as carrying our analogy too 
far. But the identity of the psychical mani- 
festations is indisputable. 

We might go on to draw our conclusions, but 
our readers may do that for themselves. Our 
only object has been to clear away some of the 
mist which obscures this particular point of the 
question of the working classes. We hope our 
intentions will not be misconstrued. We are 
not desirous of political controversy; but we 
shall be gratified if the members of the legis- 
lature, when making their inquiries on the sub- 
ject of strikes, revert for a moment to their par- 
liamentary experience for their principles, and 
treat the working classes, who are struggling 
upward amidst all the tumult and uproar (and 
making, it is to be regretted, many frightful 
mistakes), with that consideration which they 
give to a political opponent. 





LATEST EXCAVATIONS AT 
NINEVEH. 

Every great nation appearing on the scene of 
the world possesses arts, letters, and monuments, 
coulinaiaale its own. Thus, profane and sacred 
Goes has preserved the recollection of a nation 
which, nearly 4,000 years ago, flourished on the 
banks of the Euphrates. But whoever, a few 
years ago, would have spoken of an Assyrian art, 
would have been considered insane. The aspects 
for a recovery of these monuments were very 
slight indeed, as the ruins of Babylon had been 
used during the lapse of 2,000 years as a 
quarry, whose even secondary buildings have 
long sunk into dust. Suddenly M. Botta 
appears with a slab of Assyrian hieroglyphies ; 
since which time discovery has followed disco- 
very, led both by French and English, amongst 
whom Mr. Layard was the most enterprising 
and successful. Of late, however, the French 
Government has made some renewed attempts, 
by which the whole complex of Assyrian art, 
especially its architecture, has been brought 
into a perfect system. The excavations of 
Khorsabad, those of the hillocks of Nineveh and 
‘its environs, present now three groups of build- 
ings worthy of every attention, 
| The exsemble of ruins in the environs of 
| Khorsabad consists of a large rectangular space 
of great extent. A very regular elevation of the 
terrain shows the situation of the walls which 
‘encompassed the city, and which extends to 
'2,000 metres at each side. From distance 
to distance small conical hills mark the spot 
|where towers or fortified gates were defend- 
‘ing the walls. M. Place knew that M. Botta 
had not exeavated these Hittle elevations, and 
therefore paid great attention to this task, 
Te first objects found consisted of some smaller 
articles of agate, marble, and cornelian; how- 
ever, of such preservation and polish, as if they 
' had only now issued from the hands of the artist. 
In another of these hills was found a sort of 
‘large staircase, or rather a series of succeeding 
terraces made of burnt and inscribed bricks 
' Below the lowest of these terraces was a double. 
| souterrain, of whose destination and use no idea 


|eould yet be formed. It is built with great 
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accuracy and mathematical correctness, and 
will form a sort of enigma to be solved 
by further examination. Incisions, which 
were made in the east side of this hill, led to 
the discovery of brass hinges and pins, which 
belonged to doors, of which nothing but the 
metal and the stones in which these were fixed 
had remained. In consequence of a lucky hit, 
M. Place arrived through the door at a hali 
which has received the name of the “ Magazine 
of (water) Pitchers.” No idea ean be formed 
of the quantity of vases found in this locality: 
they were of all shapes and sizes—pitchers large 
and small, broad, narrow, compressed, and con- 
tracted at their orifice. Most of them had been 
broken by the weight of the earth which fell and 
rested upon them; still M. P. discovered some 
which were perfect and will form the nucleus of 
a collection of Assyrian Ceramie art. They 
were filled with clay, which, however, had be- 


Amongst the more minute objects discovered 
are some cylinders, whose inscriptions are of the 
same kind as those on the large bulls. They 
contain apparently an enumeration of all the 
titles and conquests of King Sargan: another 
enumerates the monuments, temples, palaces, 
gateways, columns, &c. erected by the same 
king.” 

On inspecting the circumvallation of the city, 
M. Place remarked on the south-west side a 
pretty high hill, adapted to another unexplored 
mound of the same size, and equalling in extent 
of area that of the large palace. ‘Two trenches, 
cut in the sides of the hill, one in the direction 
of the town, the other towards the open country, 
led soon to the discovery of two parallel walls 
/ constructed of the hardest limestone. Following 
‘up these walls, a broad, semi-circular vault of 
| bricks was discovered. There could be no doubt 
| that this was the upper part of the gateway, to 





come so hard, that it was impossible to remove4 which led two entrances and a ere road. 


it, without, in many cases, breaking the vases. 
Some contained articles made of cast-copper, 
amongst which were some heads of gazelles, 
faithfully resembling those represented on the 
bassi rilievi, and M. Place thinks that they were 


used for bailing out the wine or oil contamed in | 


the pitchers. 

The introduction of earth in all these halls, 
alleries, and vases is the more curious, as it is 
“ no means of a powdery form, but quite com- 
yact and hardened. It is most probable that it 
is the produce of the wals, which, having 
tumbled down, and been soaked and dissolved 
by the rain during centuries, have become finally 
precipitated and hardened. On the eastern side 
of the walls is another hall which M. Place had 
excavated. It contained pitchers, 1 metre 64 
high, and the red precipitates found at their 
bottom prove that these halls were the wine- 
cellars of the old monarchs of Assyria. M. 
Place examined all parts of the palace, and 
wherever he found the subterrancous galleries, 
he perecived that the Assyrian architects had 
ae both the pointed and round arch. He 
subsequently discovered the marble steps of 
a staircase, which led from the halls both up- 
wards and downwards. The steps are 5 metres 
long and 40 métres high, and, in proceeding 
onward, a long colonnade was discovered. These 
colunms, the first discovered in Assyrian monu- 
ments, are formed of a very compact clay, com- | 
bined in groups of seven, and each encompassed | 
by a double pilaster. They are painted in| 
chalk, or covered with a sort of black stucco, 
like the clay columns of Pompeii. Several 


The gateway is 10m. 33 high, and 3m. 10 
broad; and never could it have been presumed 
that Assyrian workmanship could have accom- 
plished a work of such accuracy and sterling 
| construction. 

Sut it is not a single palace or palaces which 
await here further examination, but a whole 
Assyrian town may yet be discovered and exhu- 
med, because in the inscriptions published by 
Botta, occurred a passage, often repeated by 
King Sargan :—“ I have built a city, which bears 
my name: in this city I have built a palace for 
myself, temples for the gods, with the dwellings 
of their priests, barracks for the soldiers, markets 
for the merchants, and houses for the ser- 
vants.”’* 





OLD DOORWAYS OF LONDON HOUSES. 


Many of the doorways of Old London, put 
up about the time of Charles 1. Charles IT. 
and Queen Ann, have remained with but little 
alteration. The old window-frames have been 
replaced with others of a more modern and con- 
venient description — plastering and other mat- 
ters have disguised the style of the brickwork— 
cornices and mouldings have been removed, and 
in other ways so much change made, that often 
the doorway is all that remains to show the 
antiquity of many London houses. Even the 
oldest of the doorways of domestic dwellings, 
which have come under our notice, do not go 
back to a very remote period. This, ina great mea- 
sure, is the effect of increased traffic, and 
the movement of fashion rendering it necessary 





groups of these columns have been already laid | 
bare, without the end of this colonnade having | 
been reached. These excavations being made 
by means of deep tunnels, did not permit yet of | 
examining the capitals of the columns. But, | 
there is no doubt that these terraces and | 
colonnades constituted part of the exterior deco- | 
rations of the palace, which must have pre-| 
sented a grand aspect. 
; ; , | 

M. Place next directed his attention to what | 
M. Botta had called “ the ruined building,” but | 


that the basement of houses, formerly of a better 
sort, should be converted into shops or offices : 
this, together with the ravages of the “Great 
Fire,” seem to have caused the destruction of 
every London house-door, prior to the date of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, with the exception 
of a few broken fragments. 

It is curious to notice the decline of the use 
of carving in our residences, in proportion to 
the extent and style of its application in the 
churches. At the beginning of the reign of 


had left it unexplored. He therefore opened his | Henry VIII. the carver’s art was applied more 


trenches towards the front of one of these | or less to every useful article. The ships of 
halls, but soon came to the conviction, that | war and the spinning-wheels, knitting-sheaths, 
far from being what may be properly called | handles of knives, and daggers, were alike care- 
a ruined building, this part of the palace | fully wrought. The elaborate carvings and 
was in the way of construction at the time the | decorations of the reigns of Queen Elizabeth 
whole became a ruin. M. P. says: “Some | and James I. are familiar to all : from ceiling to 
stones are not yet polished: on the garment of | floor, the rooms in the better sort of houses were 
one of the figures we perceived a blotch of that | decked with paneling and ornament: in like 
black colour, with which the beards of the} manner the staircases, balconies, and entrances 
sculptured figures were painted, and which had | were covered with picturesque and often suit- 
not been removed. The cuts of the chisel | able devices. On the doorwavs of taverns were 
appear, when the superjacent earth is taken off, | carved, with the grape-vine, ficures of Bacchus, 
as white and sharp as in a work just left off.| ge, “Even the lekesdun savs Smith. in 
Nowhere here is the vestige of a conflagration his “London Antiquities,” “ were sometimes 
to be observed ; on the contrary, the colours are | appropriately carved with appropriate devices. 
everywhere of a lustrous and fresh appearance. | Mr. Gayfere, abbey mason, informed me, that 
Thence, I argue, that this large, hitherto uneX- | he recollected a ducking-stool, preserved within 
plored space, which Surpasses In size that of the | the premises of purgatory, which had been used 
entire palace, laid bare by M. Batta, is the ruin by the burgesses of Westminster, on the shores 
of a more modern building, probably in the act | of the Thames. Stocks were also carved. I 
of i! ge ema o mins a angen lrecollect those of St Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
of which photographs have arrived in Paris,| haying a most excellent carvi ere 
were painted Lack, red, or with a splendid ag Pleat a — = : Baie 
ultramarine. Some of the Basalt bassi-rilievi a sas ie ie <P wer eae 

- yact \ || stocks remaining in London, are those opposite 
are upwards of 13 mefre hich, and are partly of the watch-house in Portugal-strect, belonging 
an execution equalling that of the best art clea pitts 
periods of ancient Greece. 





| * “ Revue des deux Mondes.” 


to St. Clement’s Danes.” 
published in 1815.) 

The carvings of Grinling Gibbons on the 
screen of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and in other 

laces in London and elsewhere, spread a taste 
for a similar description of decoration; and 
although, within the space of the ravages of the 
fire, few a were made at ornamentation, 
there are still some exceptions. The door- 
way, No. 2, Laurence Poultney-hill (of which 
we give a sketch), is part of a double 
entrance, which is Idly esigned and freely 
executed. Above one of the doors is the date 
1703. In the drawing-room of this house there 
is a beautifully-carved marble mantelpiece, the 
ornaments composed of corn, fruit, and flowers : 
the forms are true to nature and artisticall 
grouped. There is also a ceiling of pata | 
and flowers, in the centre of which was formerly 
a well-executed painting, of an appropriate sub- 
ject. Many of the plaster decorations of this 
poset, not only in the churches but also in 
arge mansions and public halls, are so well 
applied and so excellent both in design and 
execution, as to be worthy of a careful examina- 
tion by the student of domestic architecture. In 
some of Wren’s churches the plaster devices, 
gracefully, and without disturbing the breadth 
of effect, carry the ornament throughout the 
design, answering the purpose of the varied 
tints of a fine picture, which, without destroying 
the important features, prevent any large masses 
from appearing plain, poor, and insipid. In the 
invention of the large masses of carving and 
plaster-work, which were so much in use from 
the time of Charles I. to that of the beginning 
of the reign of George III. there was evident] 
an artistic spirit directing the workmen. Jose 4 
Wilton, the Royal Academician, designed the 
royal state-carriage at present in use; and with 
Carlini carved the heads of the river gods in 
the front of Somerset House. His daughter 
married Sir William Chambers, the architect. 
Cipriani was frequently employed in preparing 
designs for the ornamental parts of bai dings. 
As a draughtsman, he ranks high in the arts ; 
his works, in the opinion of Fuseli, “ displayi 
fertility of invention, grace of jeamediliak, ond 
seductive elegance of form.” 

To go back, however, to the time of Gibbons, 
the distinguished carver, to whom we have 
already referred, who was the founder in this 
as Pag a peculiar style of sculptural art, 
— in particular to useful purposes ; he was, 
indeed, the first to adapt the Sone of nature to 
the style of architecture at his age in use. Con- 
sidering the importance of Gibbons in his de- 
partment of art, it might, perhaps, not be 
without its use to quote from “ Evelyn’s 
Diary,” the following particulars respecting this 
clever and most industrious man. Evelyn, the 
man of taste of his time, found the young carver 
by accident in Deptford, not far from his own 
a and describes his interview as fol- 
OWS —— 

“18th Jan. 1671.—This day I first acquainted 
his Majestie with that incomparible young man 
Gibbons, whom I had lately met with in an 
obscure place by meere accident, as I was walk- 
ing neere a poore solitary thatched house, in a 
field in a parish neere Says Court. I found 
him shut in; but looking in at the window, I 
perceived him carving that large cartoon or 
crucifix of Tintoret, a copy of which I had my- 
self brought from Venice, where the original 
painting remains. I asked if I might enter. 
He opened the door civilly to me, and I saw him 
about such a work as for ye curiosity of handling, 
drawing, and studious exactness, I never had 
before seen in all my travels. I questioned him 
why he worked in such an obscure and lonesome 
place. He told me that it was that he might 
apply himselfe to his profession without inter- 
ruption ; and wenden not a little how I had 
found him out. I asked if he was unwilling to 
be known to some greate man, for that I be- 
lieved it might be turned to his profit. He 
answered, he was as yet but a beginner, but 
would not be sorry to sell off that piece. On 
demanding the price, he said 1007. In very 


(This volume was 


earnest, the frame was worth the money, there 
being nothing in nature so tender and delicate 
as the flowers and festoons about it; and yet 
the work was very strong. In the piece were 





found he 


more than 100 figures of men, &c. 
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was likewise musical, and very civil, sober, and | No sooner was he entered, and cast his eye on | 


CHAPEL-STREET, LAMB'S CONDUIT-STREET. § 





ERLE'S-PLACE, LINCOL 





NORFOLK-STREET, STRAND. 
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“His Majestie’s surveyor, Mr. Wren, faith- 


discreet in his discourse. There was only an old the work, but he was astonished at the curiosity fully promised to employ him, I having also 


woman in the house. So, desiring leave to visit 
him sometimes, I went away. 

Of this young artist, together with my manner 
of finding him out, I acquainted the king, and 
begged that he would give me leave to bring 
him and his work to Whitehall, for that I would 
adventure my reputation with his Majestic that 
he had never seen anything to approach it, and 
that hewould be exceedingly pleased, and employ 
him. This was the first notice his Majestie ever 
had of Mr. Gibbons.” 

On the Ist March in the same year, Evelyn | 
says, “I caused Mr. Gibbons to bring to White- 
hall his excellent piece of carving, which being 
come, I advertised his Majestie—who asked me | 
where it was, I told him in Sir Richard Browne’s | 
(my father-in-law’s) chamber; and that if it 


of it; and having considered a long time, and 
discoursed with Mr. Gibbons, whom I brought to | 
kiss his hand, he commanded it should be imme- | 
diately carried into the Queen’s side, to shew it 

to her. It wasccarried up into her bedchamber, 

where she and the king looked on and admired 

it again: the king being called away, left us with 

the queen, believing she would have bought it, 

being a crucifix; but when his Majestie was gone, | 
a French pedling woman, one Mad. de Boord, 
who used to bring peticoates and fanns and 
baubles out of France to the ladys, began to 
find fault with several things in the worke, 
which she understood no more than an asse or 
a monkey, so, as in a kind of indignation, I 
caused the person who brought it to carry it 
back to the chamber, finding the queene so much 


bespoke his Majestie’s work for him at Windsor, 
which my friend Mr. May, the architect there, 
was going to repair universally.” 

Mr. Wren proved a better patron to Gibbons 
than the Queen; and Gibbons soon, under his 
own directions, and also by the work of his 
hands, produced important results in connection 
with English art. 

The old doorways of London of the date of the 
reign of Queen Ann were, in many instances, very 
fanciful; and at this time ship-carving, &c. not 
having gone out of use, there was, no doubt, an 
extensive demand for these architectural deco- 
rations. Mr. Smith, to whose book we have 
before referred, says, “ Ship-carving, which was 
in its height of splendour in old Vandervelde’s 
time (he died in 1693, aged eighty-three), has of 


pleased his Majestie to appoint whither it| governed by an ignorant French woman; and_| late years been gradually sinking; and I find 

















should be brought, being, though of wood, | this incomparable artist had only his labours for | by the strictest inquiry below bridge, that, 
heavy, I would take care for it. ‘No,’ says the | his paines, which not a little displeased me, and | although there were not less than 300 ship- 
king, ‘shew me ye way, I’ll go to Sir Richard’s| he was faine to send it down to his cottage | carvers in the beginning of our present Majesty’s 
chamber ;’ which he immediately did, walking | again. He not long after sold it for $0/. though | reign (George I1I.), there are absolutely now 
along the entries after me as far as the ewrie, | well worth 100/. without the frame, to Sir Geo. |not more than fourteen, including three masters, 
viz. Mr. H. White, of King’s-stairs, Rother- 


till he came up to the room, where I also lay. | Viner. 
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hithe; Greyfoot and Overton, and Pageants, | 


Rotherhithe. [was in hopes when among those | 
yersous that I should have been able to have | 
earned something concerning the earver of the 
figures commonly called Gog and Magog. All 


was able to gain was copies of them of half their | 


size in elm, by Mr. H. White, above mentioned, 
which had been put up a few years ago against a) 
public-house, cadled the ‘New Giants,’ oppo- | 
site St. John’s, Horsleydown. It appears that 
the Guildhall giants were favourites on this 
spot, for in the same street there is another 
public-house called the ‘Old Giants ;’ but this | 
sign is only a pictorial illustration. Ship-carving 
is mostly executed in elm.” We have already 
in the Builder alluded to the artist who executed 
the Guildhall statues of Gog and Magog. The 
following quotation gives the particulars of an 
object which many have seen with great | 
interest :-— : | 

“The coach of Queen Ann,” says Smith, | 
“was extremely heavy in its ornaments, but the 
nanels were beautifully painted by Sir James 
‘Thornhill. A friend of mine, Mr. Renton, is in 
possession of a part of one. ‘This coach survived | 
Kings George I. and II. and was_used by 
our preseat king (George III.) when he first 
went to the House of Lords, and also on his 
marriage; after which it was broken up; and 
Sir William Chambers recommended the late 
Joseph Wilton, esq. R.A. and Mr. Pugello, to 
conduct the building of the present carriage, 
which was executed on the site of the late Mr. 
Mahon’s house, in Queen Ann-street East. The 
model was executed from Sir William’s design 
by Laurence Anderson Holme, a Dane, who in 
1765 gained a premium, from the Society of 
Arts, of 147/. for the best statue in marble. | 
The greatest part of the carving of the coach ' 
was executed by Nicholas Collett, a little man, 
who from his superior ability was honoured by 
Mr. Waldron, the actor, with the characteristic 
epithet of a ‘ Garrick of a carver’ (Mr. Waldron 
was originally a wood-carver). Mr. Cipriani 
painted the panels, and received 800/. for his 
performance. The bill for the coach was 
8 000/.; but it was taxed, and the real cost was 
7,564/. 4s. 43d. The odd pence arose from the 
ribbon-weaver’s bill. It was first used Nov. 15, 
1762.” 

After the above date, a Mr. Collett is men- 
tioned, who was employed to carve a horse for | 
“the late Mr. Hackett, of Long-acre, as large 
as the life, for the purpose of showing the har- | 
ness upon; and this he modelled, from actual | 
admeasurement, from one of the King of| 
Hanover’s stud, called Beauty. He also carved | 
a portrait of the same animal for the armoury of | 
the Tower of London. The faces and hands of | 
Queen Elizabeth, and some other wood-work, | 
were carved by the same artist. William 
Collett was the inseparable companion of 
Gainsborough the painter, and his subjects 
were chiefly selected from the domestic-animal 
fables of sop, and now and then to be met 
with im the tablets of chimney-pieccs: one 
design of this kind was often repeated—it was 
a shepherd’s boy, eating his dinner in the midst 
of his flock, under the shade of a tree, with his 
dog begging by his side.” . 

About the end of the last century, wood- 
carving received a check from the introduction 
of a composition, principally produced by a man 
of the name of Barker. Before this period 
it had been rendered cheap by the French 
ornaments of papier-madché. The father of 
Joseph Wilton, the sculptor, already alluded to, 
had a manufactory of it in Edwards-street, 
Cavendish-square ; and a person of the name of 
Barbell had another in James-street, Covent- 
garden. 





ELEVATION OF THE Workinc Ciasses.—A small 
village, to consist of about twenty cottages, and a 
spacious lodging-house, in the Tudor style of archi- 
tecture, and combiuing every comfort and convenience 
has just been commenced by the Duke of Newcastle’s 
directions at Hardwicke. In the same locality another 
class of work designed to provide future occupation 
for the tenants of the cottozes has been begun. The 
land, which is now wet, marshy, and unprofitable, is 
being thoroughly drained, and will shortly be con- 
verted into irrigated and fertile meadows on the plan 
carried out with such signal success on the ne 


ighbour- 
ing estates of the Duke of Portland. . 


| Sir George Hayter’s “Arrest of Cardinal Wolsey 
‘for High Treason’ 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Tue collection of works of modern artists 
now exhibiting at the British Institution, Pall- 
mall, is not particularly satisfactory : the walls 
are hung with many dreary inanities, and the 

ints of interest are few and far between. Lt 

as been suggested to us that if the directors 
were to open their rooms a//er the decision on 
the pictures sent to the Royal Academy, instead 
of before it, they would obtain a better collee- 
tion than they do now. Inasmuch, however, as 
the object the directors are supposed to have im 
view is to provide artists a place for exhibition, 
without eost, at a time when the other galleries 
are not open, it is not likely that the suggestion 
will be attended to. 

Creswick, R.A. has a nice presentment of 
two lines by Mrs. Howitt (1) :— 


“ By the bright little streams, that all joyfully run 
Awhile in the shadow, and then in the sun,” 


'Frost’s two contributions, 5 and 24, are ex- 


quisitely painted,—miniatures in oil; and close 
to these are several other of the noticeable | 
pictures in the collection. ‘ Coiners,” by Inskip, ; 
(22), “Scheveling Shore,” by E. W. Cooke, : 
R.A.; “Fruit” (30) and (180), by Lance ; and | 
“Harvest Home” (50), by Linnell, a wonder- | 
ful piece of colour. ‘The latter, and John) 
Gilbert’s “ Sancho Panza informing his Wife of | 
his coming Dignity” (509), are to our mind the | 
two ‘“cleverest’’ pictures in the collection : the | 
most charming is certainly Sant’s ‘“ Youthful | 
Artist’ (148). Near this, Ansdell has a good | 
specimen of his particular art, called “The | 
Interrupted Meal” (158). Glass has a large! 
picture in three compartments (325), “A Raid 
on the Scottish Border,—the Rendezvous, the 
Return, the Rescue,’’—not easily connectible, 
which is inferior to his ‘‘ Moss-Troopers”, but, 
nevertheless, good. 458, by J. E. Collins, 
“ Lisette,” and 489, by Alex. Johnstone, “Peggy 
and Jenny,” have marks against them in our hist, 





a phenomena in Egypt, the river Nile to irrigate 
the land annually arose and overflowed its 
banks, which continuing to do so for some 
weeks, at last filled all their adjacent reservoirs. 
On the waters ebbing, it was frequently found 
to have effaced the limits of their inheritances, 
by carrying away the landmarks or boundaries 
of property which had been set up, and which, 
in the time of Moses, if removed by a rapacious 
person to increase his own possessions, he was 
visited with severe punishment (“ Cursed be he 
that removes his neighbour’s landmark. And all 
the people shall say, Amen.” — Ducteronomy, 
chap. xxvii. v. 17.) 

Whoever were sufferers by the floods were 
permitted to make the king acquainted with 
their loss, when certain officers were appointed 
to inquire into the particulars of their case, that 
no man might be taxed beyond his ability. 
When property thus became confused, recourse 
to geometrical division was adopted, in order to 
determine the limits of their possessions. Thus 
we have the origin of geometry. If we further 
consult Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Ptolemy, 
and Plutarch, it will be traced to its present 
maturity. 

Euclid, an original writer on the whine of 

ometry, was born at Alexandria, in Egypt, 
about 300 years B.c. where, in the time of 
the Ptolemies, he taught mathematics; and 
by applying himself to subtile inquiries, there 
inseparably arose from a practice altogether 
mechanical a science that now holds the first 

lace among all others, as it includes the greater 
part of mathematics, and is generally preferred 
to logic, in teaching the art of reasoning : hence 
“ Euclid’s Elements ” is now become a standard 
work for students in the abstract arts and 
sciencies, and for constructing and developing 
superfices and solids upon parchment, paper, or 
any other substance, the — superticies of 
any equal or unequal angled figure, whether 
circumscribed by right lines, angular, or curvi- 





‘ 2 are «s » oh: j ‘ : Ves r 14. : ° 
and there are some charming landscapes by J.!Jinear ones of contrary flexures, situated hori- 


Danby (429), T. Danby (64), J. Wilson, jun. | 
(138), Jutsum, J. Holland, L. J. Wood, Bran- | 
white, G. Stanfield, and others. G. E. Hering’s | 
works demand praise, though they please less | 
than some of his previous pictures; and as to | 
’ (73), it is to be regretted 
that the artist himself was not arrested before 
he committed such treason against truth and 
beauty as is here exhibited. 


THE ORIGIN OF GEOMETRY, AND 
ITS USEFULNESS. 





zontally, perpendicularly, or in an inclined posi- 
tion. Thus, geometrical dimensions consist 
chiefly in lines, surfaces, and angles, and of solid 
bodies, which last are not to be considered in 
respect of the quality of their matter, but of the 
extension of their parts. 

That geometrical or mathematical maps were 
at first adopted in measuring and delinvating 
portions of the terrestrial globe, we may be 
further certain of, if we refer to the sacred 
Scriptures (see Joshua, chap. xvii. verse 4, 4 
seq.), where we are informed that “ Joshua sent 
three men from each of the seven tribes into 





“Geometry is a mathematical seience; it teaches the 
roperties of surfaces, and the relations of magnitudes, 
n an extended sense it is the science of demonstration.” 
—Dr. Mavor. 


GromEeTRY is a word derived from the 
Greek, and in its native signification stands 
for no more than the measuring of land; for 
which rules have been given to ascertain its 
surface, or any portion of it, by distances and 
dimensions, either on it or within it. Although 
this was the original purpose of geometry, it is 
now used as a science for finding of quantities, 


extensions, and magnitudes, abstractedly con-, 
sidered, without any regard to matter. For the 


place of its origin we might go back to the 


antediluvian world, and ascribe a knowledge of | 
it to Cain, when he laid out the first city in the | 


land of Nod. However, it will be more reason- 
able if we seek for its origin in the present 
world: perhaps at Thebes, in Upper Egypt. 
This ancient city, the Sheba of Seripture, now 
no longer existing, oriental travellers tell us, was 
situated upon a level plain, near the borders of 
the Arabian desert. Homer, describing it in 
the “liad,” in its palmy days, says it was 
surrounded with an immense high a massive 
wall, with 100 gates! not a vestige of which 
walls or gates of this primitive city can now be 
found. See ‘“ Herodotus,” vol. ii. p. 12, who 
states on the authority of the Egyptian priests 
that “ when Sesostris became monarch ¢f Egypt, 
after the reign of Cambyses the Persian, about 
1,356 years before our era, he portioned out the 
lands of his dominions, and made a regular dis- 
tribution among his subjects. Here he assigned 
to each Egyptian a square piece of ground, and 
his revenues were drawn en the rent which 


| every individual annually paid him. Rain being 


Canaan, or land of promise, with orders to spy 
out, examine and describe what they saw, and 
‘enter it in a book.” No doubt the Israelites 
‘had made themselves acquainted with geometry, 
while they were in Egypt. 
| The Lacedemonians were also acquainted 
with the science of geometry. They inform us 
‘that Aristagoras, prince of Miletus, desiring to 
have a conference with their sovereign, he ap- 
eared before him with a tablet of brass in his 
fran, upon which was inscribed every known 
part of the habitable world, with the sea and 
the rivers. Now, this must have happened 504 
years before the Christian era, for the passage 
of Aristagoras to Lacedemon took place in the 
first year of the 69th Olympiad (see Herodotus, 
“'Terpsichore,” vol. iii. p. 167). 

The provinces of geometry are now almost 
infinite, for few of our ideas of objects but may 
be represented by lines of geometrical construe- 
tion,—astronomy, as well as geography, navi- 
gation, fortification, naval architecture, geo- 
metrical projections, horizontal and vertical 
combinations of the details in civil architecture, 
perspective, isometrical and  stereometrical 
projections, with mechanism or works of ma- 
chinery : in a word, all the precise and accurate 
arts and sciences are alike dependent upon it, 
for all speculative truths consisting in the rela- 
tion of things, and in the relations between 
those relations may all be referred to lines, 
supertficies, and solids ; consequently by geometr 
truth must be established and errors detected. 
Finally, without a theoretical and practical 
knowledge of geometry, no invention whateve) 
of a ahinion nature can be carried out, or 


clearly conveyed to the imagination of others. 
By its aid, united with trigonometry, military 
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engineers are enable, I to take the plans 
places, measure all dist, 
another, and their altituy 
sures into places that are 
eye, occasioned by inte 
marshes where they cann 
architect by this science is . 
down his many-sided plans, di 
and form his sections, as well a 
multangular, geometrical, or 


les, ¢ urying their mea 


‘vening, rivers, 
t be passed. 


ant 


The 


aw his elevations 
3 to describe t] 


; . ; 2 S } 2pvenina 
in the heads of Gothic windon ; intervening 


S 


‘he builder 
between the varied mullions. % muilder i 


also informed how to construct his 
tions, and roofs; and the operativ 
how to execute the works coumit 
charge. It also aids the historical } 
formmg his architectural backgroun 
should no more neglect its rules than tha 
anatomy of the human figure (see “Albe * 
Painting,” book iii.). Harrison, the hist 
speaking of the science of anatomy so neces 
to be understood by the painter, makes \ 
quaint remark :—“In the numberless muscle 
arteries, and tendons of the human figure, ther. 
appears to be more geometry or construction 
than in all the artistical! engines in the world.” 
Well might the Psalmist observe, “we are fear- | 
fully and wonderfully made.” 

Gaspard Monge, a professor of geometry in 
the Polytechnique School at Paris published a 
valuable work on geometry for the use of his 
pupils during the consulate of Napoleon Bona- 
varte, which is so excellent a production as to 
om induced me some years since to translate 
the programme, which Mr. Limbird, of the 
Strand, published in the Mirror in the year 1827. 
Monge urges the necessity of making geontetry 
a branch of the national school, and points at 
the beneficial results that would arise there- 
from. . 

“To draw the French nation,” he says, “from 
the dependence which even in the present day it 
is obliged to place in foreign industry, it is 
necessary, in the first place, to direct the 
national education forrants the knowledge of 
those objects that require a correctness which 
hitherto have been totally neglected. Yor our 
artists to become from their youth familiar with 
geometry, and to be ina condition to attain it, it 
18 necessary in the second place to render popular 
the knowledge of a great number of natural 
phenomena that are indispensable to the pro- 
gress of industry; they will then profit for the 
advancement of the general instruction of the 
nation. it is also requisite to extend among 
our artists the knowledge of the advancement of 
the useful arts and that of machinery, whose 
object is either to diminish manual labour, or 
give to the result of labour more uniformity and 
precision. 

This art has two principal objects in view ; 
the first, to represent with exactness in drawings 
which have only two dimensions—length and 
breadth — objects which have three — length, 
breadth, and thickness, and which are susceptible 
of a strict definition. 


ted 


‘rti on 
ian, 
sary 

his 


Under this point of view, 
it is a language necessary to the man of genius 
when he conceives a project, and to those who 
are to have the direction of it; and, lastly, to 
the artists who are themselves to execute the 
different parts. Finally, the object of descriptive 
geometry is to deduce from the exact description 
of bodies all that necessarily follows of their 
forms and their respective positions. In this 
sense, it is a means of seeking truth, as it oifers 

rpetual examples of the passage frou what is 
ae to what is unknown; and as it is always 
applied to objects susceptible of the minutest 
evidence, it is necessary that it should form part 
of the plan of a national education!’’ We shall 
contribute then to give an advantageous diree- 
tion to education, by making our young artizans 
familiar with the application of practical 
geometry to the graphic constructions which are 
necessary to the greater number of the useful 
arts, and in making use of this geometry in the 
representation and determination of the elements 
of machinery, by means of which man, by aid 
of the forces of nature, reserves for himself in a 
manner in his operations no other labour than 
that of his intellects. 

Lastly, observes Monge, hitherto we have 
no well-composed elementary work on that art 
in France! because until this time learned men 
have taken too little interest in it, or at least it 
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ply oral would be absolutely 
It is therefore necessary, fo 
the course of deseriptive geometry, that practice 
be joined to the hearing of 
10 thus pupils will be exercised in 
graphic constructions of deseriptive geometry 


methods ; 


The graphic aris have general methods, with 
which we can only become familiar by 
the use of the rule, the square, and the 
compass. Amongst the different applications 


that may be made of descriptive geometry, there 
are /o which are remarkable, both for their 
universality and their ingenuity : these are the 
constructions of perspectire, and that of scio- 
graphy, or the strict determination of the 
shadows. These two parts may scientifically 
be considered as the completeness of the art of 


practised in an obscure manner 
education has not been suffi- 
and who were unable to commu- 
A course 


for; making 
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ito the Yote, was declared by the president *¢ 
| be carried by a large majority. 

| But now arose a serious difficulty. Th 

| - om r , . 

| question was asked, “ Where could the line b 


drawn between the professional photogra 


and selling his pictures /: 


het 
* profi’, and thi 


|amateur who sold his pictures?’ Mr. Fenton, 
ithe honorary secretary, came forward, and de- 
iclared that as he sold his pictures for 
-} pr fit, he was, oi course inelizible for 
| the council; and he resigned his seat accord 
‘ingly. Mr. Peter Le Neve Foster said 


that he was in the same predicament, sell 
| ing his pictures for profit, though he had ws yet 
imade none; and Mr. Rosling. the treasi rer, 
declaring that he came within the same category. 
}it beeame evident that if the resolution were 
allowed to stand, the ranks of the council would 
' be thinned to a most alarming and inconvenient 
extent. The chairman therefore suggested io 
the mover the expediency of recalling the reso- 


‘S, 


ai Rk. Brown. 


aese ibi o hiee Ss an eametrYy ~ — { ‘ b 
. renied atietoee ne the basis of lution, and of leaving to the discretion of the 
: ; auucation. council, the practical working out of the wish 
so unequivocally expressed by the vote of the 
}meeting. Mr. Rippingham objected, that the 
, iat : resolution had been fully discussed and earried 
i HOTOGRAPHY AND THE PHOTO- and that he felt so firmly convinced that if the 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY. | trade once got a footing im the council, the ruin 
; Tip members of the Photographie Society of the society was inevitable; he could not con- 
hela their first annual meeting on Thursday, the sent. Whereupon it was suggested that the 
Qnd. . And firstly, because we take a great interest losing party had a right to demand a poll, whieh 
in the ‘Success of photography; and secondly, | beimg assented to by the ehairman, a division 
beeause the principal proceedings of the evening took place, and the late decision was reversed. 
were but an echo ef the photographie article the original motion being negatived, also by a 
which apy ‘eared in the Bui.der of the 21st of large majority. The doors of the council being 
last month, We will give a brief report of what thus thrown open to the photegraphic trade, 
took place. The president, Sir Charles East- and the printed list of the eight new members 
lake, having taken the chair, the financial state- "ecommended by the eouneil containing the 
ment and the neport of the couneil were read, and | ames of parties interested in that trade, the 
ordered to be entered on the minutes, printed, meeting, whieh had just so kindly opened the 
and distributed. The former was satisfactory, door, determined, nevertheless, that not one of 
showing a considerable balzaice in hand: the them should pass the threshold; and accord. 
second was brief, announcing thai the society, ingly, from a laudable unwillingness to make 
now cousisted of 370 members. The interest! any invidious selections from the house-list, 
of the ev ening arose out of the discussion of two passed it over altogether, and re-eli { ted the 
motions, of which notice had been given, by Mr. ' whole of the old council. 
Rippingham. The sixth “rule’’ of the society This was, perhaps, under the circumstances, 
ran thus,—‘‘ That the president, one of the vice- the best thmg that could be done: but it may 
presidents, and one-third of the council shall go well be doubted whether a council, of which 
out of office annually, avd shall nos be re-eligible | more than one-third are non-residents, and con- 
until after the expiration of one year.” The sequently non-attendants, not a single one of 
hon. mover contended that it was umwise in the whoxs resides within one hundred miles of the 
society thus to tie its hands, and after a long place of meeting, caw be considered: as a useful 
discussion it was determined that /4e whole of working committee having to mature aud con- 
the non re-eligibility clause should be resciuded. | solidate a new association. Let us, however, 
‘hope that by a prodigal use of the penny postage 
on the-part of the non-residents, and a straight- 
forward and zealous distribution, by the home- 
members, of the information thus transmitted, 
or to be obtained from any other quarter, or by 
any other means, photography will be bene- 
ited, and the society made to prosper. Let the 
council bear in mind that their first duty is to 
have no photographic secrets, aud they may then 
rest assured that the society, which car only be 
held together by a conviction that they are 
associated fur the sole perpose of mutwad snstruc- 
tion, will support them. 





The consideration of the next motion, ‘‘ That 
no person practising photography professionally, 
or selling his pictures for profit, nor any dealers 
in photographic chemicals, materials, or appara- 
tus, should be eligible for election on the coun- 
cil,” was introduced by Mr. Rippingham with 
much earnestness and ability; but to report his 
speech would be to do little more than 
to reprint our article already alluded to. 
Suffice it to say, that having dwelt with 
much foree on the danger to the society of 
allowing the traders and professional photo- 
graphers to take seats in the council, he illus- 
trated his argument by a reference to a well- 
known harmonic society, in the formation of 
which he had taken a very active part, and 
which, so long as it was composed of, and 
voverned by, amateurs, flourished and prospered, 
but had dwindled and lost importance from the 
moment when /ke profession began to take a part 
in the management. He then alluded to the 
fact that the council of the society had sought 
to lay the foundation of this fatal influence, by 
introducing the names of professional photo- 
graphers into their proposed list of members 
for the ensuing year; and wound up by an 
anxious appeal to the meeting to support him 
in his endeavour to avert the impending ruin. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Hennah, who 
declared that, being himself a professional photo- 
grapher, he felt and admitted that he could not 
conscientiously take a seat in a council im which 





“RAILWAY LOANS.” 

Unver this heading Mr. Charles Mill, a 
member of the Stock Exchange, whereof we 
spoke last week, and one-while sheriff of 
London, has published a letter to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer which deserves the 
serious attention of these who regulate the 
monetary transactions of the country.* Things 
may be so large as to be invisible to the ordinary 
eye, equally with things too small ‘extremes 
meet), and we need then the aid ef the mental 
megascope, if we may coin a word,t of one who 
has mastered the subject to brmg such within 
our view. National finance is one of these, and 
accordingly effects are constantly seen in this 
department for which the canse is so far out of 
sight that the multitude do not even ask if 
‘he should feel if Ais duty to the society to do all there be one. They will do well to avail them- 
in his power to spread a know ledge of those | selves of Mr. Hill’s megascope. 
i facts which he had so deep an interest tn keeping Dei ecole tieescsek esl 
‘to himself. Mr. Knight, dealing very largely in | © “Railway Loans A few Words to the Chancel * of the 
| photographic materials and apparatus, spoke to | Esshcwwes ou the Sulit wt ti don: 
‘the same effect, and in entire approbation of the | Mann Nephevs, Corubill. 2854 
proposed system of exclusion ; which, being put} + wikros, small; megzs, large. 
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hithe; Greyfoot aud Overton, and Pageants, | 


Rotherhithe. Iwas in hopes when among those 
yersons that I should have been able to have 
see something concerning the earver of the 
figures commonly called Gog and Magog. AllT 


was able to gain was copies of them of half their | 


size in elm, by Mr. H. White, above mentioned, 


which had been oat up a few years ago against a | 
led the ‘New Giants,’ oppo- | 


public-house, ea 
site St. John’s, Horsleydown. It appears that 
the Guildhall giants were favourites on this 
spot, for in the same street there is another 


vublic-house ealled the ‘Old Giants ;’ but this | 


sign is only a pictorial illustration. Ship-carving 
is mostly executed in elm.” We have already 
in the #uilder alluded to the artist who executed 


the Guildhall statues of Gog and Magog. The 


following quotation gives the particulars of an 
object which many have seen with great 
interest :-— 


“The coach of Queen Ann,” says Smith, | 


“was extremely heavy in its ornaments, but the 
panels were beautifully painted by Sir James 
Thornhill. A friend of mine, Mr. Renton, is m 
kings George I. and IL. and was used by 
yur present king (George III.) when he first 
went to the House of Lords, and also on his 
inarriage; after which it was broken up; and 


Sir William Chambers recommended the late 
Joseph Wilton, esq. R.A. and Mr. Pugello, to 


uduct the building of the present carriage, 
which was executed on the site of the late Mr. 
Mahon’s house, in Queen Ann-street East. The 
model was executed from Sir William’s design 
by Laurence Anderson Holme, a Dane, who in 
1765 gained a premium, from the Society of 
Arts, of 147/. for the best statue in marble. 
The greatest part of the carving of the coach 
was executed by Nicholas Collett, a littl man, 
who from his superior ability was honoured by 
Mr. Waldron, the actor, with the characteristic 
epithet of a ‘ Garrick of a carver’ (Mr. Waldron 
was originally a wood-carver). Mr. Cipriani 
painted the panels, and received S00/. for his 
performance. The bill for the coach was 
8,000/.; but it was taxed, and the real cost was 
7,564/. 4s. 43d. The odd pence arose from the 
ribbon-weaver’s bill. It was first used Nov. 15, 
1762.” 


After the above date, a Mr. Collett is men- 


tioned, who was employed to carve a horse for | 


“the late Mr. Hackett, of Long-acre, as large 


as the life, for the purpose of showing the har- | 
ness upon; and this he modelled, from actual | 


admeasurement, from one of the King of 
Hanover’s stud, called Beauty. He also carved 
a portrait of the same animal for the armoury of 
the Tower of London. The faces and hands of 
Queen Elizabeth, and some other wood-work, 
were carved by the same artist. William 
Collett was the inseparable companion of 
Gainsborough the painter, and his subjects 
were chiefly selected from the domestic-animal 
fables of AZsop, and now and then to be met 
with in the tablets of chimney-pieccs: one 
design of this kind was often repeated—it was 
a shepherd’s boy, eating his dinner in the midst 
of his flock, under the shade of a tree, with his 
dog begging by his side.” 

About the end of the last century, wood- 
carving received a check from the introduction 
of a composition, principally produced by a man 
of the name of Barker. Before this period 
it had been rendered cheap by the French 
ornaments of papier-mdché. The father of 
Joseph Wilton, the sculptor, already alluded to, 
had a manufactory of it in Edwards-street, 
Cavendish-square ; and a person of the name of 
Barbell had another in James-street, Covent- 
garden. 





ELEVATION OF THE WorkiInG Ciasses.—A small 
village, to consist of about tweuty cottages, and a 
spacious lodging-bouse, in the Tudor style of arehi- 
tecture, and combining eve ry comfort and convenience, 
has just been commenced by the Duke of Neweastle’s 
directions at Hardwicke. In the same locality another 
class of work designed to provide future occupation 
for the tenants of the cottszes has been begun. The 
land, which is now wet, ma shy, and unprofitable, is 
being thoroughly drained, and will shortly be con- 
verted into irrigated and fertile meadows on the plan 
carried out with such signal suecess on 


the neighbour- 
img estates of the Duke of Portland. 


possession of a part of one. ‘Ihis coach survived | 


| THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
| Tue collection of works of modern artists 
‘now exhibiting at the British Institution, Pall- 
mall, is not particularly satisfactory : the walls 
are hung with many dreary inanities, and the 

oints of interest are few and far between. Lt 

as been suggested to us that if the directors 
were to open their rooms a/ver the decision on 
the pictures sent to the Royal Academy, instead 
of before it, they would obtain a better collee- 
tion than they do now. Inasmuch, however, as 
the object the directors are supposed to have in 
view is to provide artists a place for exhibition, 
without eost, at a time when the other galleries 
are not open, it is not likely that the suggestion 
will be attended to. 

Creswick, K.A. has a nice presentment of 

two lines by Mrs. Howitt (1) :— 
| « By the bright little streams, that all joyfully run 
Awhile in the shadow, and then in the sun.” 


| Frost’s two contributions, 5 and 24, are ex- 
quisitely painted,—miniatures in oil; and close 


a phenomena in Egypt, the river Nile to irrigate 
the land annually arose and overflowed its 
banks, which continuing to do so for some 
weeks, at last filled all their adjacent reservoirs. 
On the waters ebbing, it was frequently found 
to have effaced the limits of their inheritances, 
by carrying away the landmarks or boundaries 
of property which had been set up, and which, 
in the time of Moses, if removed by a rapacious 
person to increase his own possessions, he was 
visited with severe punishment (‘ Cursed be he 
that removes his neighbour’s landmark. And all 
the people shall say, Amen.” — Ducteronomy, 
chap. xxvii. v. 17.) 

Whoever were sufferers by the floods were 
permitted to make the king acquainted with 
their loss, when certain officers were appointed 
to inquire into the particulars of their case, that 
no man might be taxed beyond his ability. 
When property thus became confused, recourse 
| to geometrical division was adopted, in order to 
determine the limits of their possessions. ‘Thus 


} 





ave the 9 ‘6 in of geometry. If we further 
to these are several other of the notionable | ¥2.D4L¢ ee. etn dimen Ptalame 


pictures in the coll 
(22), “ Scheveling 
R.A.; “Bruit” (2 
“Harvest Home” 
ful piece of cole 
Gilbert’s “ Sancho 
his coming Dignity 
two “ cleverest” p 
most charming is 
Artist’ (148). N 
specimen of his | 
Interrupted Meal’ 
picture in three co 
on the Scottish Bc 
, Return, the Rese: 
which is inferior i 
nevertheless, goc 
“ Lisette,” and 48! 
and Jenny,” have1 
and there are son 
Danby (429), T. 
(138), Jutsum, J. 
white, G. Stanfield 
works demand pri 
than some of his 
| Sir George Hayter 
for High Treason 
that the artist hi 
he committed suc 
| beauty as is here e 


| THE ORIGIN 
ITS 

| Geometry is a m 
ons of surface: 
| In an extended sense } 
—Dr. Mavor, 


GEOMETRY is 
Greek, and in it 
for no more than 
which rules have 
surface, or any po) 
dimensions, either « 
this was the origins 
now used as @ scien 
extensions, and mi 
sidered, without an 


lace of its origi 
Sahabiesld woe, 
it to Cain, when he 
land of Nod. How 
able if we seek fi 


world: perhaps at 
This ancient city 
no ager a ing, 
situated u a le 
the Arabiall "bee 
the “Iliad,” in us paumy @ays, says 4 was 
surrounded with an immense high and massive 
wall, with 100 gates! not a vestige of which 
walls or gates of this primitive city can now be 
found. See “Herodotus,” vol. it. p. 12, who 
states on the authority of the Egyptian priests 
that “ when Sesostris became monarch ¢f E ypt, 
after the reign of Cambyses the Persian, me 
1,356 years before our era, he portioned out the 
lands of his dominions, and made a regular dis- 
tribution among his subjects. Here he assigned 
to each Egyptian a square piece of ground, and 
his revenues were drawn te the rent which 
| every individual annually paid him. Rain being 








Orveinar (lee 


Aap PRINT II 


RIGINAL 


| perspecuve, isometricat and stereomerriem 
projections, with mechanism or works of ma- 
chinery : in a word, all the precise and accurate 
arts and sciences are alike dependent upon it, 
for all speculative truths consisting in the r 
tion of things, and in the relations between 
those relations may all be referred to lines, 
superticies, and solids ; consequently by geomet 
truth must be established and errors detected. 
Finally, without a theoretical and practical 
knowledge of geometry, no invention whatevei 
of a mechanical nature can be carried out, or 
clearly conveyed to the imagination of others. 
By its aid, united with tngonometry, military 
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engineers are enable, 
places, measure all dist, 
another, and their altituy 
sures into places that are 
eye, occasioned by inte 
marshes where they cann 
irchitect by this seience is . 
lown his many-sided plans, dh 
and form his sections, as well a 
multangular, geometrical, or 

in the heads of Gothie a 
between the varied mullions. ‘t 
also informed how to construct his 
tions, and roofs; and the operativ 
how to execute the works cowmit 
charge. It also aids the historical } 
forming his architectural backgroun 
should no more neglect its rules than tha 
anatomy of the human figure (see “ Albe 
Painting,” book iii.). Harrison, the hist 
speaking of the science of anatomy so neces 


3 . 
has only been practised in an obscure manner{to the 


by persons whose education has not been suffi- 


ciently extended,and who were unable to commu- | 


nicate the result of their lueubrations. A course 
of leetures simply oral would be absolutely 
without effect. Ji is therefore necessary, for 
the course of descriptive geometry, that practice 


and execution be joined to the hearing of 


methods ; thus p 


10 ppils will be exercised in 
grapvic constructi 


gr us of descriptive geometry. 
he graphic arts have general methods, with 
which we ean only become familiar by 
the use of the rule, the square, and the 
compass. Amongst the different applications 
that may be made of descriptive gi ometry, there 
are /wo which are remarkable, both for their 
universality and their ingenuity : these are the 
constructions of perspectire, and that of scio- 
graphy, or the strict determination of the 
shadows. These two parts may scientifically 
be considered as the completeness o 





vote, was declared by the president ‘9 
be carried by a large majority. 
But now arose a serious difficulty 

| question was asked, “ Where coald the line 
|drawn between the professional photographe 
| making and selling his pictures fur profit, and thi 
| amateur who sold his pictures?” Mr. Fenton, 
ithe honorary secretary, came forward, and dé 


1 
ti 
? 

a 


clared that as he sold his pictures for 
; profit, he was, of eourse ine igible for 
{the council; and he resigned his seat accord 
‘ingly. Mr. Peter Le Neve Foster said 


that he was in the same predicament, sell 
‘ing his pictures for profit, though he had as y 
‘made none; and Mr. Kosling, the treasurer, 
declaring that he came within the same category. 
jit became evident that if the resolution were 
allowed to stand, the ranks of the council would 
be thinned to a most alarming and inconvenient 
extent. The chairman therefore suggested to 


/ 





Lisse 





his 
to be understood by the painter, makes 4 “~” 


quaint remark :—“In the numberless musch 


arteries, and tendons of the human figure, then, ° | 


every practical arehitect’s edueation. 
R. Browy. 


HE PHOTO- 
ETY. 


agraphie Society 
on Thursday, the  5€ut. 


‘e a great interest 
; and secondly, 
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tographie article 
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report of what 
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we year.” The 
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d@ after a long 
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EFECTWE 


motion, “ That 
r professionally, 
nor any dealers 
dials, or appara- 
m on the coun- 
ppingham with 
at to report his 
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Je wore than 
y alluded — to. 
ig dwelt with 


the somety of 

fessional photo- 

ouncil, he illus- 

renee to a well- 

e formation of 

tive part, and 

posed of, and 

and prospered, 

‘tance from the 

n to take a part 

alluded to the 

iety had sought 

al influence, by 

sssional plhoto- 

st of members 

ind up by an 

ion of practical | anxious appeal to tne meeting (0 suppor him 
in his endeavour to avert the impending ruin. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Hennah, who 
declared that, being himself a professional photo- 
grapher, he felt and admitted that he could not 
conscientiously take a seat in a council in which 
' he should feel it his duty to the society to do all 
in his power to spread a knowledge ol those 
i facts which he had so deep an interest in keeping 
to hin self. 


geometry to the graphic constructions which are 
necessary to the greater number of the useful 
arts, and in making use of this geometry in the 
representation and determination of the elements 
of machinery, by means of which man, by aid 
of the forces of nature, reserves for himself in a 
manner in his operations no other labour than 
that —— p orrerage Kits 

st serves Monge, Intherto we have darge’y 
op ates aie elementary work on that art | photographic materials and oppanntan, pene Se 
in France! because until this time learned men | the same effect, and in entire approbation of the 
have taken too little interest in it, or at least it | proposed system of exclusion ; which, being put 


describing objects, and geometry the basis of 


! 


Mr. Knight, dealing very largely in | 


f the art Of | the mover the expediency of recalling the reso 
lution, and of leaving to the diseretion of the 
council, the practical working out of the wish 
so unequivocally expressed by the vote of the 
meeting. Mr. Rippingham objected, that the 
resolution had been fully discussed and carried, 
and that he felt so firmly convinced that if the 

| trade onee got a footing im the council, the ruin 
of the society was inevitable; he could not eon- 

Whereupon it was saggested that the 
losing party had a right to demand a poll, whieh 
beiwg assented to by the chairman, a division 
took place, and the late decision was reversed, 
the original motion being negatived, also by a 
large majority. The doors of the council beg 
thus thrown open to the photographic trade, 
and the printed list of the eight new members 
recommended by the eouneil containing the 
names of parties interested in that trade, the 
meeting, whieh had just so kindly opened the 
door, determined, nevertheless, that not one of 
them should pass the threshold; and accord- 
ingly, from a laudable unwillingness to make 

lany invidious selections from the house-list, 
passed it over altogether, and re-elected the 

' whole of the old council. 

This was, perhaps, under the circumstances, 
the best thmg that could be done; but it may 
weli be doubted whether a council, of which 
move than one-third are non-residents, and con- 
sequently non-attendants, not @ single one of 
whoxs resides within one hundred miles of the 
place of meeting, can be considered as a useful 
working committee having to mature am con- 
solidate a new association. Let us, however, 
hope that by a prodigal use of the penny :posiage 
on the-part of the non-residents, and a straight- 
forward and zealous distribution, by the home- 
members, of the information thus transmitted, 
or to be obtained from any other quarter, or by 
any other means, photography will be bene- 
fited, and the society made to prosper. Let the 
council bear in mind that their first duty is to 
have no photographic secrets, and they may then 
rest assured that the soeiety, which can only be 
held together by a conviction that they are 
associated for the sole pwrpose of mutwad smstruc- 
tion, will support them. 





“RAILWAY LOANS.” 

Unper this heading Mr. Charles Mill, a 
member of the Stock Exchange, whereof we 
spoke last week, and one-while sheriff of 
London, has published a letter to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer which deserves the 
serious attention of those who. regulate the 
monetary transactions of the country.* ‘Things 
may be so large as to be invisible to the ordimary 
eye, equally with things too small (extremes 
meet), and we need then the aid ef the mental 
megascope, if we may coin a word,t of one who 
has mastered the subject to brmg such within 
our view. National finance is one of these, and 
accordingly effects are constantly seen in this 
‘department for which the cause is so far out of 
‘sight that the multitude do not even ask if 
there be one. They will do well to avail them- 
selves of Mr. Hill’s megascope. 





* “Railway Loans. A few Words to the Chancellor of the 
By Charles 


London : 





| Exchequer ou this Subject asa Point of Finau 
| Hill, Esq. F.S.A. Pellow of the Statistical Sosiety. Xe 
Mann Nephevs, Cermhill. 854 


| + Mikros, small ; megcs, large. 
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7 hithe; Greyfoot and Overton, and Pageants,| | THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
4 Rotherhithe. I was in hopes when among those | THE collection of works of modern artists 


ersons that I should have been able to have 
wee something concerning the earver of the 
figures commonly called Gog and Magog. AllI 


was able to gain was copies of them of half their | 
size in elm, by Mr. H. White, above mentioned, | 
which had been oe up a few years ago against a 


re: public-house, called the ‘New Giants,’ oppo- 
i site St. John’s, Horsleydown. 
the Guildhall giants were favourites on this 

spot, for in the same street there is another 


: sign is only a pictorial illustration. Ship-earving 
is mostly executed in elm.” We have already 
in the Builder alluded to the artist who executed 
the Guildhall statues of Gog and Magog. The 
following quotation gives the particulars of an 


object which many have seen with great 
interest :— : 
: “The coach of Queen Ann,” says Smith, 


“was extremely heavy in its ornaments, but the 
panels were beautifully painted by Sir James 
Thornhill. A friend of mine, Mr. Renton, is in 


possession of a part of one. ‘This coach survived | 
Kings George I. and II. and was used by) 


our present king (George III.) when he first 
went to the House of Lords, and also on his 
marriage; after which it was broken up; and 
Sir William Chambers recommended the late 
Joseph Wilton, esq. R.A. and Mr. Pugello, to 
conduct the building of the present carriage, 
which was executed on the site of the late Mr. 
Mahou’s house, in Queen Ann-street East. The 
; model was executed from Sir William’s desi 
he by Laurence Anderson Holme, a Dane, who in 
1765 gained a premium, from the Society of 
Arts, of 147/. for the best statue in marble. 
The greatest part of the carving of the coach 
was executed by Nicholas Collett, a little man, 
who from his superior ability was honoured by 
Mr. Waldron, the actor, with the characteristic 
epithet of a ‘ Garrick of a carver’ (Mr. Waldron 
was originally a wood-carver). Mr. Cipriani 
painted the panels, and received 800/. for his 
performance. The bill for the coach was 
Hr 8,000/.; but it was taxed, and the real cost was 
j 7,564/. 4s. 43d. The odd pence arose from the 
‘ ribbon-weaver’s bill. It was first used Nov. 15, 
“ 1762.” 

After the above date, a Mr. Collett is men- 
tioned, who was employed to carve a horse for 
; “the late Mr. Hackett, of Long-acre, as la 
as the life, for the purpose of showing the har- | 
ness upon; and this he modelled, from actual | 
admeasurement, from one of the King of | 
Hanover’s stud, called Beauty. He also carved | 
a portrait of the same animal for the armoury of | 
the Tower of London. 
Queen Elizabeth, and some other wood-work, 
were carved by the same artist. 
Collett was the inseparable companion of 
Gainsborough the painter, and his subjects 
: were chiefly selected from the domestic-animal 
fables of AZsop, and now and then to be met 
with in the tablets of chimney-pieces: one 
design of this kind was often repeated—it was 
a shepherd’s boy, eating his dinner in the midst 
of his flock, under the shade of a tree, with his 

- dog begging by his side.” 

About the end of the last century, wood- 
carving received a check from the introduction 
of a composition, principally produced by a man 
of the name of Barker. Before this period 
it had been rendered cheap by the French 
ornaments of papier-maché. The father of 
Joseph Wilton, the sculptor, already alluded to, 
had a manufactory of it in Edwards-street, 
Cavendish-square ; and a person of the name of 





i Barbell had another in James-street, Covent- 
garden. 
ha ELEVATION OF THE WorkKING CiassEs.—A small 


village, to consist of about tweuty cottages, and a 
spacious lodging-house, in the Tudor style of arehi- 
tecture, and combining every comfort and convenience 
ye "i : 
has just been commenced by the Duke of Neweastle’s 
directions at Hardwicke. [Tn the same locality another 
class of work designed to provide future occupation 
for the tenants of the cottozes has been begun. The 
land, which is now wet, marshy, and unprofitable is 
being thoroughly drained, and will shortly be eon- 
verted into irrigated and fertile meadows on the plan 
carried out with such signal success on the neighbour- 
ing estates of the Duke of Portland. 


It appears that, 


public-house called the ‘Old Giants ;’ but this | 


now exhibiting at the British Institution, Pall- 
mall, is not particularly satisfactory : the walls 
are hung with many dreary inanities, and the 
oints of interest are few and far between. It 
as been suggested to us that if the directors 
were to open their rooms a//er the decisicn on 
the pictures sent to the Royal Academy, instead 
of before it, they would obtain a better collee- 
tion than they do now. Inasmuch, however, as 
the object the directors are supposed to have in 
view is to provide artists a place for exhibition, 
without cost, at a time when the other galleries 
are not open, it is not likely that the suggestion 
will be attended to. 
Creswick, R.A. has a nice presentment of 
two lines by Mrs. Howitt (1) :— 


| By the bright little streams, that all joyfully run 
| Awhile in the shadow, and then in the sun.” 
| 


| Frost’s two contributions, 5 and 24, are ex- 
quisitely painted,—miniatures in oil ; and close 
to these are several other of the noticeable 
pictures in the collection. “ Coiners,” by Inskip, 
(22), “ Scheveling Shore,” by E. W. Cooke, 
R.A.; “Fruit” (30) and (180), by Lance ; and 
“Harvest Home” (50), by Linnell, a wonder- 
ful piece of colour. The latter, and John 
Gilbert’s “ Sancho Panza informing his Wife o 
his coming Dignity ”’ (509), are to our mind the 
two ‘“cleverest”’ pictures in the collection: the 
most charming is certainly Sant’s ‘“ Youthful 
Artist’ (148). Near this, Ansdell has a good 
specimen of his particular art, called “The 
Interrupted Meal” (158). Glass has a large 
picture in three compartments (325), “A Raid 
on the Scottish a —the Rendezvous, the 
| Return, the Rescue,’—not easily connectible, 
whieh is inferior to his “‘ Moss-Troopers”, but, 
nevertheless, good. 458, by J. E. Collins, 
“ Lisette,” and 489, by Alex. Johnstone, “Peggy 
and Jenny,” have marks against them in our hist, 
and there are some charming landscapes by J. 
Danby (429), T. Danby (64), J. Wilson, jun. 
' (138), Jutsum, J. Holland, L. J. Wood, Bran- 
white, G. Stanfield, and others. G. E. Hering’s 
works demand praise, though they please less 
than some of his previous pictures ; and as to 
Sir George Hayter’s “Arrest of Cardinal Wolsey 
‘for High Treason” (73), it is to be regretted 
that the artist himself was not arrested before 
he committed such treason against truth and 


TBS beauty as is here exhibited. 


a phenomena in Egypt, the river Nile to irrigate 
the land annually arose and overflowed its 
banks, which continuing to do so for some 
weeks, at last filled all their adjacent reservoirs, 
On the waters ebbing, it was frequently found 
to have effaced the limits of their inheritances, 
by carrying away the landmarks or boundaries 
of property which had been set up, and which, 
in the time of Moses, if removed by a rapacious 
person to increase his own possessions, he was 
visited with severe punishment (‘‘ Cursed be he 
that removes his neighbour’s landmark. And all 
the people shall say, Amen.” — Ducteronomy, 
chap. xxvii. v. 17.) 

Whoever were sufferers by the floods were 

permitted to make the king acquainted with 
their loss, when certain officers were appointed 
to inquire into the particulars of their case, that 
no man might be taxed beyond his ability. 
When property thus became confused, recourse 
to geometrical division was adopted, in order to 
determine the limits of their possessions. Thus 
we have the origin of geometry. If we further 
‘consult Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Ptolemy, 
and Plutarch, it will be traced to its present 
_ maturity. 
_ Euclid, an original writer on the of 
|geometry, was born at Alexandria, in Egypt, 
‘about 300 years B.c. where, in the time of 
ithe Ptolemies, he taught mathematics; and 
‘by applying himself to subtile inquiries, there 
‘inseparably arose from a practice altogether 
mechanical a science that now holds the first 
place among all others, as it includes the greater 
part of mathematics, and is generally preferred 
to logic, in teaching the art of reasoning : hence 
“Buclid’s Elements ” is now become a standard 
work for students in the abstract arts and 
sciencies, and for constructing and developing 
superfices and solids upon parchment, paper, or 
any other substance, the a seg supertficies of 
any equal or unequal angled figure, whether 
cireumscribed by right lines, angular, or curvi- 
linear ones of contrary flexures, situated hori- 
| zontally, perpendicularly, or in an inclined posi- 
tion. Thus, geometrical dimensions consist 
chiefly in lines, surfaces, and angles, and of solid 
‘bodies, which last are not to be considered in 
respect of the quality ef ther matter, but of the 
extension of their parts. 

That geometrical or mathematical maps were 
at first adopted in measuring and delineating 
portions of the terrestrial globe, we may be 
further certain of, if we refer to the sacred 








EPA tase tis ann! ~ 


Seriptures (see Joshua, chap. xviii. verse 4, e4 
seq.), where we are informed that “Joshua sent 
three men from each of the seven tribes into 
Canaan, or land of promise, with orders to spy 


THE ORIGIN OF GEOMETRY, AND 
ITS USEFULNESS. 


William | 


| In an extended sense it is the science of demonstration.” 
—Dr. Mavor. 


GeomETRY is a word derived from the 
Greek, and in its native signification stands 
for no more than the measuring of land; for 
which rules have been given to ascertain its 
surface, or any portion of it, by distances and 
dimensions, either on it or within it. Although 
this was the original purpose of geometry, it is 
now used as a science for finding of quantities, 
extensions, and magnitudes, abstractedly con- 
sidered, without any regard to matter. For the 
place of its origin we might go back to the 
antediluvian world, and ascribe a knowledge of 
it to Cain, when he laid out the first city in the 


land of Nod. However, it will be more reason- | 


able if we seek for its origin in the present 
world: perhaps at Thebes, in U pper Egypt. 
This ancient city, the Sheba of Resigns now 
no longer existing, oriental travellers tell us, was 
situated upon a level plain, near the borders of 
the Arabian desert. Homer, describing it in 
the “Iliad,” in its palmy days, says it was 
surrounded with an immense high and massive 
wall, with 100 gates! not a vestige of which 
walls or gates of this primitive city can now be 
found. See “ Herodotus,” vol. il. p. 12, who 
states on the authority of the Egyptian priests 
that “ when Sesostris became monarch ¢f Egypt, 
after the reign of Cambyses the Persian, about 
1,356 years before our era, he portioned out the 
lands of his dominions, and made a regular dis- 
tribution among his subjects. Here he assigned 
to each Egyptian a square piece of ground, and 
his revenues were drawn from the rent which 
| every individual annually paid him. Rain being 


nh | “Geometry is a mathematical seience; it teaches the | : She wh; “y saw. ¢ 
The faces and hands of | roperties of surfaces, and the relations of magnitudes. out, examine and describe what they saw, and 


enter it in a book.” No doubt the Israelites 
‘had made themselves acquainted with geometry, 
| while they were in Egypt. 
| The Lacedemonians were also acquainted 
_with the science of geometry. ‘They inform us 
| that Aristagoras, prince of Miletus, desiring ta 
have a conference with their sovereign, he ap- 
eared before him with a tablet of brass in his 
hand, upon which was inscribed every known 
part of the habitable world, with the sea and 
the rivers. Now, this must have happened 504 
years before the Christian era, for the sy. 
of Aristagoras to Lacedemon took place in the 
‘first year of the 69th Olympiad (see Herodotus, 
_“Terpsichore,”’ vol. iii. p. 167). 

The provinces of geometry are now almost 
infinite, for few of our ideas of objects but may 
be represented by lines of geometrical construe- 
tion,—astronomy, as well as geography, navi- 
gation, fortification, naval architeeture, geo- 
metrical projections, horizontal and vertical 
combinations of the details in civil architecture, 
perspective, isometrical and  stereometrical 
projections, with mechanism or works of ma- 
chinery : in a word, all the precise and accurate 
arts and sciences are alike dependent upon it, 
for all speculative truths consisting in the rela- 
tion of things, and in the relations between 
those relations may all be referred to lines, 
superficies, and solids ; consequently by geomet 
truth must be established and errors detected. 
Finally, without a theoretical and practical 
knowledge of geometry, no invention whateve! 
of a poche nature can be carried out, or 





Clearly conveyed to the imagination of others. 
By its aid, united with trigonometry, military 
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; 1 to take » niena 
engineers are enable, ke the plans 


places, measure all dist, 
another, and their altitu, 
sures into places that are 
eye, occasioned by inte 
marshes where they canm 
architect by this science is . 
down his many-sided plans, di 
and form his sections, as well a 
inultangular, geometrical, or 


in the heads of Gothic aN 8, intervening The graphic aris have genera methods, with | the 


between the varied mullions. ‘t he builder 


also informed how to construct his 


how to execute the works commit 
charge. It also aids the historical } 


should no more neglect its rules than tha 
anatomy of the human figure (see “ Albe 


speaking of the science of anatomy so neces 
to be understood by the painter, makes 4 
quaint remark :—‘In the numberless muscle 
arteries, and tendons of the human figure, ther, 
appears to be more geometry or construction 
than in all the artistica! engines in the world.” 
Well might the Psalmist observe, “ we are fear- 
fully and wonderfully made.” 

Gaspard Monge, a professor of geometry in 
the Polytechnique School at Paris published a 

valuable work on geometry for the use of his 
pupils during the consulate of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, which is so excellent a profiaction as to 
have induced me some years since to translate 
the programme, which Mr. Limbird, of the 
Strand, published in the Mirror in the year 1827. 
Monge urges the necessity of making geontetry 
a branch of the national school, and points at 
the beneficial results that would arise there- 
from. 

“To draw the French nation,” he says, “from 
the dependence which even in the present day it 
is obliged to place in foreign industry, it is 
necessary, in the first place, to direct the 
national education eel the knowledge of 
those objects that require a correctness which 
hitherto have been totally neglected. For ow 
artists to become from their youth familiar with 
geometry, and to be ina condition to attain it, it 
is necessary in the second place to render popular 
the knowledge of a great number of natural 
phenomena that are indispensable to the pro- 
gress of industry; they will then profit for the 
advancement of the general instruction of the 
nation. It is also requisite to extend among 
our artists the knowledge of the advancement of 
the useful arts and that of machinery, whose 
object is either to diminish manual labour, or 
give to the result of labour more uniformity and 
precision. 

This art has two principal objects in view ; 
the first, to represent with exactness in drawings 
which have only two dimensions—length and 
breadth — objects which have three — length, 
breadth, and thickness, and which are susceptible 
of a strict definition. Under this point of view, 
it is a language necessary to the man of genius 
when he conceives a project, and to those who 
are to have the direction of it; and, lastly, to 
the artists who are themselves to exeeute the 
different parts. Finally, the object of descriptive 
geometry is to deduce from the exact description 
of bodies all that necessarily follows of their 
forms and their respective positions. In this 
sense, it is a means of seeking truth, as it offers 

erpetual examples of the passage from what is 
lees to what is unknown; and as it is always 
applied to objects susceptible of the minutest 
evidence, it is necessary that it should form part 
of the plan of a nationaleducation!” We shall 
contribute then to give an advantageous diree- 
tion to education, by making our young artizans 
familiar with the application of practical 
geometry to the graphic constructions which are 
necessary to the greater number of the useful 
arts, and in making use of this geometry in the 
representation and determination of the elements 
of machinery, by means of which man, by aid 
of the forces of nature, reserves for himself in a 
manner in his operations no other labour than 
that of his intellects. 

Lastly, observes Monge, hitherto we have 
no well-composed elementary work on that art 
in France! because until this time learned men 
have taken too little interest in it, or at least it 


inces of objects from one | by pe 
les, carrying their mea-. e} 
only accessible to the 
rvening rivers, and 
it be passed. ‘The without effect 
taught how to lay l 
aw his elevations, 

3 to describe the 
lygonal figures 


floors, posi- the use of the rule, the square, 
tions, and roofs; and the operatiy. ° mechanic compass. Amongst the different applications | ine hi 
ted to his that may be made of descriptive geometry there} 0° ne 

valnter In are /o which are remarkable, both for their 
forming bib euebibenterd ‘backers ds, who universality and their ingenuity : these are the 
t of the construetions of perspective, and that of seio-| 

erti on graphy, or the strict determination of 
Painting,” book iii.). Harrison, the hist Yt» Madows. | These two parts may scientifically | extent 
sary be considered as the completeness of the art of the ma 
lis | describing objects, and geometry the basis of 

‘8, every practical arehitect’s edueation. 


~ | R. Brown. 








of : has + been. practised j | 
las only been practised in an obscure manner|to the vote, was declared by the president 
| “seer Whose education has not been suffi-| be carried by a large majority : 
ciently extended, and who were unable to commu- | ek mae fei sateen ea "| 
sate the rec ad t se a serious difficult 
nieate the result of their luenbrations. A course | question was asked é WI gle ede Dae 
of leetures simply oral would } . al ] jy} } S ! é @aSKkeu, iere could Lue line 0 
tt j thes : a be abso — ¥}drawn between the professional photographer 
s efore necessary, for} making and : ADO Wg” ellis hea A 
Py ann ert Cire Mla poten Jy (* {making and selling his pictures for wrohi/. and the 
“ —— = ~_ riptive geometry, that practice | amateur who sold his chien .! a tL Fen = 
and execution be joine » Rata > veg en, 6=—> ak, DORON, 
methods; thas. w yp re the hearing of | the honorary secretary, eame forward. and de 
He: Ria S pups will be exercised injclared that as he sold his pici, 
staphic constructjous of descriptive geometry. | ypf+ | pall Ba hick sey 
5 ¥-} profi 1€ 


peas pes -< course, ineligible for 
Bl whidl cow oo , ge a? | the council; and he resigned his seat accord 
can only become set py | ingly. Mr. Peter Le Neve Foster said 
that he was in the same predicament, sell- 
pictures for profit, though he had as yet 
‘made none; and Mr. Rosling, the treasurer 
declaring that he came within the same category. 
jit beeame evident that if the resolution were 
allowed to stand, the ranks of the council would 
the | be thinned to a most alarming and inconvenient 
The chairman therefore suggested to 
the mover the expediency of recalling the reso- 
lution, and of leaving to the discretion of the 
| council, the practical working out of the wish 
so unequivocally expressed by the vote of th 
- brisrun 3 ae Rippingham objected, that the 
resolution had been f iscussed and carrie 
PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE PHOTO- and that ini 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY. | trade once got a footing in the council, the ruin 
. Tite members of the Photographie Society | of the society was inevitable; he could not eon- 
hela their first annual meeting on Thursday, the eat. Whereupon it was suggested that the 
2nd. _ And firstly, because we take a great interest losing party had a right to demand a poll, whieh 
in the Success of photography ; and secondly, | beimg assented to by the chairman, a division 
because the principal proceedings of the evening took place, and the late decision was reversed, 
were but an echo of the photographie article the original motion being negatived, also by a 
which apy ‘eared in the Bui.der of the 2st of large majority. The doors of the council being 
last mouth, We will give a brief report of what thus thrown open to the photographic trade, 
took place. The president, Sir Charles Hast- and the printed list of the eight new members 
lake, having taken the chair, the financial state- Tecommended by the ouneil containing the 
ment and the neport of the council were read, and ames of parties interested in that trade, the 
ordered to be entered on the minutes, printed, meeting, whieh had just so kindly opened the 
and distributed. The former was satisfactory, door, determined, nevertheless, that not one of 
showing a considerable balace in hand: the them should pass the threshold; and accord 
second was brief, announcing that the society, ingly, from a laudable unwillingness to make 


— 





now consisted of 370 members. ‘The interest! any invidious selections from the house-list, 


of the evening arose out of the discussion of two 
motions, of which notice had been given, by Mr. 
Rippingham. The sixth “rule’’ of the society 
ran thus,—‘‘ That the president, one of the vice- 
presidents, and one-third of the council shall go 
out of office annually, avd shall nod be re-eligible 
until after the expiration of one year.” The 
hon. mover contended that it was uawise in the 
society thus to tie its hands, and after a long 
discussion it was determined that fhe whole of 
the won re-eligibility clause should be rescided. 


The consideration of the next motion, “ That 
no person practising photography professionally, 
or selling his pictures for profit, nor any dealers 
in photographic chemicals, materials, or appara- 
tus, should be eligible for election on the coun- 
cil,” was introduced by Mr. Rippingham with 
much earnestness and ability; but to report his 
speech would be to do little imore than 
to reprint our article already alluded to. 
Suffice it to say, that having dwelt with 
much foree on the danger to the society of 
allowing the traders and professional photo- 
graphers to take seats in the council, he illus- 
trated his argument by a reference to a well- 
known harmonic society, in the formation of 
which he had taken a very active part, and 
which, so long as it was composed of, and 
eoverned by, amateurs, flourished and prospered, 
but had dwindled and lost importance from the 
moment when he profession began to take a part 
in the management. He then alluded to the 
{act that the council of the society had sought 
to lav the foundation of this fatal influence, by 
introducing the names of professional photo- 
graphers into their proposed list of members 
for the ensuing year; and wound up by an 
anxious appeal to the meeting to support him 
in his endeavour to avert the impending ruin. 
‘The motion was seconded by Mr. Hlennah, who 
declared that, being himself a professional photo- 
grapher, he felt and admitted that he could not 
conscientiously take a seat in a council in which 
| he should feel it his duty to the society to do all 
in his power to spread a knowledge of those 


lfacts which he had so deep an interest in keeping | 
| to himself. Mr. Knight, dealing very largely in| 


_ photographic materials and apparat us, spoke to 
‘the same effect, and in entire approbation of the 


proposed system of exclusion ; which, being pat 


s] 


passed it over altogether, and re-elected the 
' whole of the old council. 

This was, perhaps, under the circumstances, 
the best thmg that could be done; but it may 
well be doubted whether a council, of which 
more than one-third are non-residents, and con- 
sequently non-attendants, not @ single one of 
whoxs resides within one hundred miles of the 
place of meeting, can be considered as a useful 
workiag committee having to mature and con- 
solidate a new association. Let us, however, 
' hope that by a prodigal use of the penny postage 
on the-part of the non-residents, and a straight- 
forward and zealous distribution, by the home- 
members, of the information thus transmitted, 
or to be obtained from any other quarter, or by 
any Other means, photography will be bene- 
fiied, and the society made to prosper. Let the 
council bear in mind that thei first duty is to 
have no photographic secrets, and they tay then 
rest assured that the society, which car only be 
held together by a conviction that they are 
associated far the sole prrpose of mutwad instruc- 
tion, will support them. 





“RATLWAY LOANS.” 


Unper this heading Mr. Charlee Hill, a 
member of the Stock Exchange, whereof we 
spoke last week, and one-while sheriff of 
London, has published a letter to the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer which deserves the 
serious attention of those who. regulate the 
monetary transactions of the country.* Things 
may be so /arge as to be invisible te the ordimary 
eye, equally with things too small ‘extremes 
meet), and we need then the aid ef the mental 
megascope, if we may coin a word,t of one who 
has mastered the subject to bring such within 
our view. National finance is one of these, and 
accordingly effects are constantly seen in this 
|department for which the cause is so far out of 
‘sight that the multitude do not even ask if 
‘there be one. They will do well to avail them- 
‘selves of Mr. Hill’s megascope. 





* “Railway Loans) A few Words to the Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer ou this Subject asa Point of Finauce.” By Charles 
Hill, Esq. F.8.A. Pellow of the Statistical Soziesy, &e Loudon : 
Mann Nephews, Cornhill. bast 

+ Mikros, ema ; megs, large. 
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The main object of Mr. Hill’s valuable pamphlet DEO aa LABOUR 

is to show the disastrous effect on the market NG . S. Pore 
produced by the present borrowing powers} Sgveratyears back this pone to-go’ _ e 7 

possessed by the railway companies. First) the Builder, and had widely spread, and been ~ 
jointing out that money is laid out under two | ried into practice, before the Prince angers | 
heads, ‘namely, where it is advanced at fixed | an improved plan for the sg ae Cv . 
interest and for limited periods,—and, secondly, | middle orders (if that phrase be admissi le) ° 

where invested permanently and at unceitam | industry. Ina recent article on that sul jee 
or certain interest or profit,—he arrives at the | which seems to have met general approval from 
conclusion respecting that which returns to its | the press, it was suggested that the sunet po 
possessor, either by reimbursement at short in-} ing demand urges us forward, not 7 y a 1e 
tervals, or by other parties being willing to} improvement, but to the creation —_ 
take (as in the stocks) the security off his} of somes, on behalf of the really working oluse 
hands, “that however the amount of the money | of labourers, who on the average receive ng 

so employed may vary at different periods, at | more than 18s. a week in wages. a people 
any one time it has a limit. It is also trans-| dwell everywhere in the metropolis : . rl are 
arent, that as the demand approaches this} porters, carters, bricklayers’ and p ast crers 
fim. the rate of interest rises ; and as the de- | |abourers, warehousemen, and a long 9 
mand diminishes, it is readily advanced at lower | industrials, distinguishable by no intelligib : 
rates. If either bills of exchange are few, or) words. They must live near their ges an 

exchequer bills few, or stock not offering, of | eyery room of every lane, and court, an —_ 
course the rate of interest will fall; but if they|and“slum, teems with them. They oxnno 

exceed, either separately or together, the supply | choose more remote lodgings, though ¢ “ng 
of money, then the interest rises, the merchants | and wholesomer, for time constrains them : 
are inconvenienced or ruined, and the Govern-| hound to work from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., often 
ment is embarrassed. If either being in excess} Jater, every mile of added exercise abates| 
would produce this result, how much more |¢heir strength by a meal’s meat. To pay rail. 








would it be caused by the introduction of|yoad or omnibus fares out of such earnings, ¥ , 





to break communications 
walls on every story ; tos 
walls ; in some cases to 
the curtilages admit of 7 
and, in all cases, to coy 
into common kitchens 
If the rental of 


through the party- 

clear off and clean the 

add a story, or where 
t, to enlarge the houses, 
ivert the basement story 
, laundries, and cellars. 
each house, on a repairin 
lease, be 50/. (and? his for central position os 
full allowance: fo - suburban sites it might be 
35/.), suppose t® xes to be 12/. add thereto the 
interest of 1507 her house, as the outlay on 
repairs and ad ditions, at 5 per cent. the total 
amount is 69 110s. or say 70/. a year, for five 
commodious ’ syites of apartments, consisting of 
three rooms gach, with closets, presses, and the 
other comf rts of civilized life in higher spheres : 
this coule « be done then at 14/. a year for each 
family; ’ jut if you divide these, perhaps, too. 
oo 3, and therefore too luxurious, suites of 
chamb srg in halves, the accommodation will far 
surp? ss anything to be found, not only in Seven- 

als, but even in all Soho (such as are let to. 
Wo” king people), at a rental of only 7/. yearly, 
OF about 2s. 84d. weekly ! 

It is not in leading nor in secondary streets 

‘ that such houses can be had at such low rents, 
but in by-lanes, where middlemen and lodging- 
letters rent them in pairs or by the dozen, sub- 


another security competing for this money, | an impracticability—to sup ort a family (thou sh letting the tenements at cent. per cent. profit,. 


equal in value, and exceeding in amount all the | ever so small), almost equa ly so. 
commercial os under discount at any one 
time at the 





Let any one compute the cost (if but for e xpe- late mercifu sie pate 
ank, exceeding all the exchequer | riment) of maintaining on 18s. a week, sa’ 7 foyy | covering in the roof, no cleansing, is ever done 


crowding oem as many as the police and the 
law will allow. No repairs beyond 


bills in circulation, and approaching in extent | mouths, a father, mother, and two childr’ .) ; 35, |in those lairs, which, while they yield doubtful 
all the public funds that are floating and chang-| for one room; 4s. for bread and flour (under refuge to the occupants, a certain con- 


ing hands.” 


12 ounces per diem for each person) ; Js, butter, tagion in the vicinage. 


1ese deus must be 


; ' 
M4 H " > a Ya - ‘ 4 Ww ! 
Now the railway companies have loans on | suet, and lard; meat (4 Ibs.) 2s. ; tea ‘and sugar, | 1m orpved or swept away 


undoubted security to the extent of about | 1s. 6d.; milk, 1s.; cheese as a SU’ pstitute for 


Without the supervision of parochial or dis- 


§0,000,000/. borrowed for periods varying from | meat, at their meals, per week, $d. ; potatoes | trict a eng, the ee 
one to ten ears, and, taking an average, about | and vegetables (if only for soup), fs. Coals, at eli seen “of nO a Th . vice thi 

20,000,000/. has to be reborrowed or borrowed | ¢his season, would consume all ‘the rest ; but | dwe ings can a . 4 - shes oy 
annually. “The Government, then, has about | allow 1 ewt. at the ordinary retail cost of out t 4 — < a p te en ye be 
19,000,000/. of exchequer bills falling due each | other years, 2s.; the sum total makes 16s. 2d. | move ag : te ae 1 BY i i 
year; and the Bank of England has under dis-| Here we have a disposable balance of one shil- | C¢sspoo!s ; os withou Paces: “ee i omb ne 
count, on the average, less than 15,000,000/. of | ling and tenpence, and this is to supply candles, perry we anes oe oe e pert 

commercial bills: other parties, in the gross, | soap, deer, tobacco, not to mention clothing and out. Legislation, too, must interpose, and obli- 


have of course a great deal more. 
mitting intocompetition ademandof 20,000,0002, (of even one chamber. ) 
on equal security would seem, and is, an awful | many of the last-named articles are luxuries— 
folly and calamity, wholly unjustifiable soothers that they are necessaries—beer to brace 
far as the financial operations of 

are concerned, and iniquitous and unjust to health, through open pores and clean linen; 
the commercial community having bills of light to keep alive the intellect, to encourage 
exchange to discount.” The writer urges, domestic application and communion : the diffi- 
with much force, that compelling the rail- culty will be in the choice for indulgence : since 
way companies to raise this money per- 1s. 10d. will only supply either beer, or soap 
manently (and thus make it address itself to and candles, therefore all the rest must be ex- 
the second species of money that may be con- | punged. And yet robust health is indispensable 
tinuously invested), would not be an injury; to the labourer for the continuance of his toil 
but, if reasonable liberty were allowed them in | and wages. It is so they struggle on, and this 
the mode of raising it, a permanent advantage | mode cf explanation, — too candid, can 
and boon, and would afford immense relief to alone exemplify their battle for life. 

the money market. Mr. Hill thinks the direc-| It is true that very many, regardless of 
tors of every railway actually constructed should | pining children, drink and smoke 5s. or more : 
be prohibited from renewing their bonds, but | what, then, is ¢he’r case? But it is not the 
should be compelled to raise the amount in|object to impeach bad habitudes in the 
fixed and permanent stock. Had this been) wretched—their very distress impels them: 
done, he says, prior to the last proposal for the | no, the object is to calculate, to examine, and 
reduction of the interest on the national debt, | discover how we can provide for the million of 
it would have facilitated, if not secured, the | poor families just in this condition, not only a 
success of that operation. “ Surely the merest | cheaper home, but how, by combining under 
tyro in finance does not want to be told, nor| aggregate management the comforts of clean, 
need an argument be adduced to illustrate, the | healthy, well-ventilated, drained, lighted, and 
relief to be afforded to the money market by the | warm chambers, abodes may be provided, as 


absence of a first-class yearly borrower of | assuredly they can, for every son and daughter 
20,000,0002,”? of toil. 


In France the mistake has been avoided:—| It is necessary to refer back to the Builder 
“While the right of admitting the railways to | of J anuary 7th, to show (under authority) that 
borrow money is conceded, it is not borrowed | a living-room and two sleeping compartments, 
for limited and fluctuating periods ; but, on the | with water, and all the accessories essential to 
contrary, when once borrowed, an arrangement |a comfortable home, inclusive of a common 
is made by which a portion of the ‘ obligations’ cooking kitchen, washhouse, and drying room or 
are redeemed by lot every year, with a bonus, | yard, may be provided for 3s. 1d. per week; 
out of the income of the company. Hence, | but the details of a plan suggested by the same 
once borrowed, there is an end of the effect on | architect and builder, for altering ranges of two 
the value of money, as the companies are not|or more old houses, were not given; and this 
in the market month by month, as borrowers, | latter mode of su »plying the place of by-streets 
but liquidate half-yearly a small portion of their | and lanes, donslihua to make way for new 
loans, till the whole is extinguished.” streets, seems to be the most immediate and 

The subject is one of very great importance | the most pr remedy for the evil com- 
(especially if we are to have war), and the | plained of. 
knowledge Mr. Charles Hill is known to possess} This plan is to take at a rental ranges of old 
in this and cognate studies justly entitles him to | houses (containing ten or twelve rooms each), to 
be heard, and will doubtless command the atten- | convert the staircases of every other house into 








Still, ad-| any little addenda incidental to the moveables | gate landlords to stop up and drain off cesspools 
, Some mav think that | Which are most noisome and pestiferous even in 


some of the most attractive quarters! At a 
time like this, while cholera impends, being 


Government | the nerve of labour — soap to maintain bodily extended, although temporarily subdued, it is 


criminal to omit or neglect any and every pre- 
caution. In every province of England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales, the disease slumbers only to 
awake in redoubled virulence with the coming 
summer’s sun. 

Reform in these particulars will be hailed by 
the poor with a cordial acclaim : although passive 
and patient, they are not insensible of the occa- 
sion. As instruction advances, their intelligence 
grows with the meridian light of science. ‘They, 
too, have eaten of the tree of knowledge, and 
“they know that they are naked.” 

QuonpamM. 








NEW TOWN-HALL, BANBURY. 


Tus building, now in the course of erection 
from the designs of Mr. Bruton, of Oxford, is 
intended to supply the several wants of the 
town, and to combine a common hall, police- 
station, and offices for the local board of health, 
and has a magistrates’ room and retiring-room 
for the recorder and the County Court judge. 
There is also a sitting-room for a resident 
policeman over the engine-shed, and bed-rooms 
above the recorder’s room. The basement con- 
tains cellars, which it is proposed to let for 
mercantile purposes. The building is to be 
heated with hot water, and the spiral top to the 
tower is open and serves for an extracting 
shaft. This also will contain a coil of hot-water 
pines to promote summer ventilation. The 
alcony over the principal entrance will serve 
for nomination at elections, and for addressing 
a larger audience than the hall will contain. 
For concerts, &c. the hall is expected to seat 
600 persons, exclusive of performers. Mr. 
Chesterman, of Abingdon, is the builder. 








ArMaGH CATHEDRAL.—This edifice was reopened 
for divine service on Sunday before last, after having 
undergone various alterations. The organ has been 
removed from the southern transept to the northern, 
near the choir. Gutta-percha tubes also communicate 





tion of the public, j lobbies and accessories for each separate floor ; 


with both divisions of choristers. 
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BANBURY TOWN-HALL.—Mnr. Bruton, Arcuirect. 
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PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Croydon-—Thirty builders at Croydon having | 
been applied to for tenders for proposed altera- | 
tions and additions to the Butter-market there, 
the following tenders were given in :— 


Mr. SO, eR ea ere £230 0 
Mr. Eldershaw .........s.eseescsses 225 0 
Me Bane 5. cicasasas pavaneds 220 0 
Mr. Buinstead ..................... 168 10 
Mr. Bance . = aa aie cae 148 15 


Mr. Harris eee 142 15 
The architect, Mr. J. Doughney, had estimated 
the expenses of the contemplated alterations at 


‘architect, on a site in Back-lane. It is a piain 
| building, of a simple Italian style, witli free- 
‘stone basement in front, freestone dressing and 


‘of the front. The sides are quite plain: the in- 


corteges along the ne leading to a cemetery, 
used by all the city. ; 

Bed ninster —Uebron Chapel, built by the 
Wesleyan Reformers, was opened on 24th ult. 
It has been built from a design by Mr. H. Crisp, 


Pennant stone walling forming the upper stories 





terior also is plain, the sittings compactly 
arranged. There is a gallery at one end only ; 


— 
A 80 frequently. 
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sere ine traffic is most 
statue at Charing-cross, 
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sequently any obstruction there 
aoly felt, yet these are the parts 
amily disturbed. 
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> és consolidated is again opened: the ground, 
ston being soft, retains the moisture, the 
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metal’ 
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he 
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but side galleries can be constructed wAtho at moisture assists the attrition of the loose metal, 


. . . . . Ld - T ¢ . ’ 
interfering with windows or fittings. “she gody 


about 140/. Mr. Harris’s tender was accepted. 

Ashford.—\t has been resolved at a vestry 
meeting, to consider the propriety of taking 
down the old church, and erecting a new one 
on its site, instead of repairing the old one, as 
at first proposed. Contributions, amounting to 
900/. have already been promised towards the 
new building, showd the architect’s advice to 
erect a new one be carried out.——By the way, 
nothing appears to have been done as yet 
towards realizing the extensive building vlan 
on land belonging to Sir Edward Dermg, ot’ 
which we some time ago gave particulers in the 
Builder. It is to be hoped thar a promising 
speculation, such as the gne in question, will 
not be lost sight of. 

Oxf rd.—The following were the tenders for 
boundary-walls and iron railing, &c. on the Park- 
tewn estate, near Oxford, as advertised in our 
columns; Mr. 8. Lipscomb Seckbam, archi- 
tect :— 

Walls and Curbs. Iron Railing. 

Hill and Smith...... a £444 5 

Castle and Son......£760 0 — 

Gardiner and Son... 609 0 390 0 

Grafton and Hood — 385 0 

Young and Co......, 650 10 = 
Messrs. Gardiner and Son’s tender for the 
walls, &c. was aceepted, and Messrs. Grafton 
and Hood’s for the railing. 


: 4 | 
Winchester.—St. John’s Church, which has! «Cap such things be, and overwhelm us like a summer | 


been under extensive repair, is now completed. 
The church, according to the Hampshire Adver- 
tiser, has been completely restered, the roof 
having been rebuilt, and the old, unsightly 
whitewashed ceiling replaced by a plain stained 
roof. The old souleries algo heen removed, 
and stained oak seats substituted, increasing the 
accommodation. ‘The organ has been xemoyed 
from over the ancient rood-loft, te the west end. 
The old windows have been cleaned, and several 
ancient specimens of stained glass brought to 
light. ‘The eastern window has been removed, 
and a stained glass one substituted, the subject 
being a full-leagth figure of St. John, with 
emblem. The artist is My. Evans, of Shrews- 


bury, and the expeuse has been defrayed by the | 


minister of the parish (the Rev. F. Swanton) 
and his relatives. The cost incurred in carry- 
ing out the alterations (amounting to upwards 
of 600/.) has been met by borrowing money on 
eae belonging to the parish. The works 
1ave been executed by the Messrs. Govers, who 
have taken possession of the ancient font dug 
up in the church during the repairs, and which 
they refuse to give up, on the ground that it is 
“old material,” to which they are entitled ac- 


cording to the terms of their contract. The | 


parochial authorities are, consequently, rather 
puzzled how to act in the affair. The Adver- 
fiser also states that the extensive repairs in 
progress at the Hospital of St. Cross are nearly 
completed. In addition to ordinary work, the 
church and buildings have been drained. 
Bristol.—A meeting of the clergy of this city 
was convened on Thursday before last, in order 
to consider the best course to be pursued now 
that the burial-grounds of Bristol have been 
closed by order of Government. It was sug- 
gested by a majority that the spare ground of 
the Arno’s Vale Cemetery should be taken or 
purchased by all the city parishes in common, 
and used by them as a sepulehre. The chureh- 


wardens seem to think that @ separate piece of 


ground for the small central parishes should be 
purchased on the north side of the city, and 
that Clifton, St. Philip’s and Redeliff, with 


Sedminster, should also have separate cemeteries. | 
a P ~ 
To have all the funerals pass through the city to. 


Arno’s Vale, they thought would be an injury, 
as many would object to a succession of gloomy 


g and the latter is quickly converted inio that 
of the chapel will contain about 470 P £Vple, and } celebrated ssalcsiiieed mixture which gives 
the galleries 110. The total cost 1 4 somewhat | such character to the place and its inhabitants, 
more than 1,200/.: of this sum 6° 7, have been| The imperfect manner in which the gas-pipes 
secured on mortgage of the bu'jtding, at 4 per| are laid down, and the consequent escape of the 
cent. interest. Mr. Isaac '¢yder gave the | gas into the surrounding soil, impregnating the 
plumber’s work for the cost 0", materials, and the | latter with its foul products, is a rapidly in- 
gas-fittings gratis, besides the use of a large|ereasing and serious evil, and will ultimately 


organ at a nominal rent of {0s, a year. 

East Relford.—The parish church is now in 
course of restoration. The interior has been 
gutted and the floor lowered throughout, ex- 


_ posing the surbase Of the pillars. The founda- 


tion-stone of the mV portion has been laid, and 
the walls are nearly G feet in hei ‘ht. Much 
wants doing at the sousa transept, not con- 
tracted for, and the chance: Js greatly out of 
repair—A new station for te accommoda- 
tion of the traffic of both the Great Northern 
‘and the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln lines 


,of railway at Retford, is about {9 te erected | 
| near the junction of ineir two lines; and in the 


meantime a temporary platform and booking- 
| office are being constructed, and a suitable 


approach io both the present stations is being | 


formed, so that in a short time the public may 
to find the long-standing grievanee at this 
wt of the Great Northern route removed. 
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LONDON STREETS. 


H 


| cloud, without our special wonder ?” 


Is it impracticable to cleanse the streets of 
| the metropolis, and stop the spread of the dirt 
\puisance? ‘There was a time when the city was 
eonsidered the dirtiest part of London ; but now 
the west-end may truly be said to take fhe shine 
out of gli. Jt may be to the interest of some 
| to the severest wear and tear, s 
structed as turnpike or country roads ; but it is 
(an unjust tax upon others, and causes a public 
“nuisance : it is also a disgrace to the intelligence 
of the parties pra te. During the last two 
_ or three years the condition of the streets from 
Westminster to Charing-cross has been truly 
disgraceful : Parliament-street especially appears 
to have been selected for carrying out certain 
unscientific experiments upon a grand scale. 
First came the Commissioners of Sewers, who 
stopped the traffic for some months, created an 
amount of dirt and discomfort visible for a mile 


“parties that our prinvipal thoroughfares, subject , 
be con- 


around, and ended by laying down tubular | 


drain-pipes to convey the mud into the sewer 
beneath. These pipes, however, proved too 


| “1 * . 

become a very difficult sanitary question to deal 
with. Surely it is time that these errors were 
corrected: this indifference to the health and 
interests of the community is a disgrace to our 
legislation, aud a stain upon our national 
character. 

As you are always ready to aid a good cause, 
let me ecutreat your assistance in drawing the 
attention of the proper authorities to this sub- 
ject. OBSERVER. 





‘SHALL THE NEW STREET BETWEEN 
THE HKASTERN AND WESTERN 
Parts OF THE METROPOLIS BE 
STRAIGHT CR CROOKED? 

THE unsatisfactory results of street-making 
of late must be matter of common observation, 
and will, it is hoped, be a sufficient apology for 
this attempt to elucidate the above question be- 
fore the Legislature shall have sanctioned a pro- 
posal for part of a new street which woot be 
no better than the newly-formed Gresham-street, 
or than the line of Bow-street and Endell-street, 
while ja importance it is perhaps beyond any 
moderna street improvement. 

The proposal of a new street from Long Acre 
at its junction with Endell and Bow streets to 
Cheapside or St. Paul’s, or to both, is admitted 
to be the best which ean be generally suggested 
for meeting the necessities of the east and west 
trafic, and to have every eapability of becoming 
‘perhaps the noblest street improvement in the 
‘metropolis; but there seems now danger of its 
|becoming equally erooked and objectionable 
\with the two newly-exeeuted lines cf street 
‘above mentioned. 
| It is obvious that the Commission (1847) 
gave only a secondary consideration to the pro- 
posed street, their main attention being directed 

to the finding a site for the new Reeord Office. 

|That such a street should have had such 
secondary regard, will probably be matter of 
regret to the public, if they shall find it, after 

a great outlay, an opprobrium to the age, and 

an astonishment to our more successful neigh- 

bours in Paris. 

| The portion now coming before Parliament 

was straight in the plan No. 1, referred to in 











small to carry off the tons of granite which | 
_ passed into them: they quickly became choked, | the Report, but is now proposed in the shape of 
and were taken up. Similar pipes were relaid, la bow, merely for the sake of the new Record 
;more broken stone added to the road, and | Office. 

| similar results obtained. This interesting ex-| Another reason for the crookedness of the 
periment continues, but with what advantage I | proposed street (and it is surely ay unworthy 
have not yet ascertained. ,and uneconomical reason) arises from the system 
_ After ‘the aforesaid commissioners came so commonly adopted of choosing second and 
sundry gas, water, and telegraph companies, third rate streets which lie nearly in the line, 
each in turn breaking up the road, and continu- and then joining and widening them, in prefer- 
_ing their operations from time to time. At the ence to driving an entirely new street through 
latter part of last year the Chartered Gas Com- | fourth and fifth rate property. 

pany again opened up the road throughout for} It is submitted, then, that if this small por- 
the purpose of laying down a monster main from |tion should now obtain the sanetion of the 
‘their works in the Horseferry-road. This | Legislature, a great practical evil would be the 
was effected as far as Charing-cross by | permanent result, as it would scarcely admit of 
the end of the year, since which time eight | remedy by our successors. 

separate openings have been made in the} The main necessity being a relief to Ludgate- 
road, hetween Bridge-street and Charing-' hill, which is the more required by the prospect 
cross, mostly for the purpose of making good }of the opening of Cannon-street throughout, 
defects. The excavation is now proceeding | the portion of the lines which it is submitted 


simultaneously with the repairing of the road. | should be first executed is a straight high 
It is certain that new mains may occasionally | level line from St, Paul’s-churchyard to Holborn, 
be requisite, and that repairs will be needed; | at a point a little eastward of Fetter-lane. ‘This, 


but there must be something discreditably be the setting back of the railings round the 


| Wrong in design or execution, when it is found 


Cathedral, would afford much relief, taking off 
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MACADAMIZED ROADS FOR TOWNS, 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

At a meeting, January 31, Mr. James Simp- 
son, president, im the chair, the paper read was 
“On Macadamized Roads, for the Streets of 
Towns,” by Mr. J. Pigott Smith. The writer, 
as surveyor to the corporation of Birmingham, 
has under his charge about 150 miles of street 
road, and 50 miles of turnpike road. 

The parties chiefly interested in having good 
roads, were shown to be the owners of carriages 
aud horses, and the ratepayers, at whose ex- 
peuse the roads were originally constructed and 
maintained. For both these 


all the traffic from and to the Great Northern, 
North-Western, and Great Westem Railways, 
and the north-western parts of the metropolis. 
It will evidently appear also, that it would much 
relieve Newgate-street, and lead to the avoid- 
ance of Holborn-hill by much of the traffic from 
Cheapside. 

Altogether, besides the advantage of straight- 
ness (and, therefore shortness), it is submitted 
that 20 or 30 per cent. at least would be saved 
im Outlay, at additional means would fall in 
of recovering part of that outlay by the double 
frontages obtained in and by the increased value | 
of frontages in a well-formed street. | subsequently 

One other suggestion may, perhaps, be allowed, | glasses. “ eh 
--Why should not the seheme, after being fully | 
determined upon, and the general conditions of 
its execution settled, be handed over to private 
enterprise in the manner found so advantageous 
im France and other countries? It might be 
carried out by a company with profit, whereas to 
the authorities, such works are always found to 
leave a heavy loss, such as the 200,000/. 
admitted deficieney on Cannon-street. 

Rosert HEskeru. 





| dearest ; horse-power being uselessly expended, 
; carriages destroyed, and constant repairs to the 
surface of the road being necessitated. Any 
undue inerease of tractive power, was shown to 
| fall, indirectly, on all who purchased any com- 
| modities conveyed through the streets, and the 
annoyances and hindrances to commerce, arising 
from ill-paved, or ill-kept, muddy, dirty, and 
/ noisy streets, were patent to all. The neces- 
sity was thence deduced for having the roads 
‘and streets so constructed, that the surface 








THE STATUE OF RICHARD C@UR 
DE LION. 

As this popular production of the Baron Maro- 
chetti has been placed, in effigy only, on a 
tentative site, it may be allowed for a wanderer 
to express an opinion. 

Whether the vicinage of the Houses of Par- 
liament be the best suited for a colossal eques- 
trian statue or otherwise, it is perhaps needless 
to inquire, since the arbiters have decided upon 
that pot, as they did when the gaunt scenic 
spectre was Slaaad on the triumphal arch. The 
latter was the acme of absurdity,—the position 
of the crusader, the bathos of bad taste. One 
is elevated in mid air, only wanting the wings 
of a Pegasus to make it appropriate, the other, 
as viewed from the main thoroughfare, in a 
hollow, overshadowed by lofty buildings, 
having more the aspeet of a monumental tomb 
which has survived its fellows. 

If placed in the quadrangle at all, most cer- 
tainly it ought to be on the more elevated 
point, nearer the open space, farther from the 
dark shadowing mass, which to some extent it 
occults, but does not adorn. 

The Greeks and Romans placed their statues, 
as well as triumphal arches, and even their 
tombs, on the wayside. We are merging into 
the practice. In such ease let the equestrian 
statue be drawn up opposite to the senator on 
foot, in St. Margaret’s churchyard. He will 
stand out in bolder relief—will be more in view 
of passers-by—imore disconnected froin parlia- 
mentary influence,—having also in view the 
cathedral, for whose ancient ereed he fought. 
Artists, who like to see good things well ap- 
plied, may possibly be induced to express their 
Opinions on this matter: they may affirm or 
negative the suggestion. Passim. 


slippery, and be free from mud, or dust, or loose 
stones. 

To attain this, the foundation should be of 
firm material, well consolidated, and perfectly 
drained, then covered with stones, broken to 
uniform dimensions, well raked in and fixed by 
a binding composition of grit, collected during 
wet weather by Whitworth’s sweeping-machine 
and preserved for the purpose. This binding 
being regularly laid on, and watered, if in dry 
weather, would, in great thoroughfares, consoli- 
| date the new metal in a few hours, preserving 
the sharp angles of the stones, which assumed 
all the regularity of a weil-laid pavement, with 
a considerable saving of material, and a firmer 
crust than by the ordinary method, of allowing 
the vehicles to pass, for many days, over the un- 
'covered surface of the new stones, grinding off 
‘the angles with a deafening noise, and forming 
dust, or mud, to be carried on to the footpaths 
and into the houses and shops. 

Instances were given of the advantages of this 
system, of using the grit for binding, which 
should, however, be that collected by the sweep- 
ing-machines, and not mere slimy mud. A 
street in Birmingham, subject to great traflie, 
had been thus perfectly made and consolidated 
in five days, whereas, under the ordinary 
system, three months would have been required 
to produce the same effect. 

Rules were given for keeping the surface in 
perfect travelling order, for picking off all loose 
materials, for sweeping and never scraping, for 
preserving the profile ot the surface a getting 
rid of all lodged water, for light watermg in 
dusty weather, and heavy watering when there 
was adhesive mud, that could not be otherwise 
removed by the long brushes of Whitworth’s 
sweeping-machines, which were contended to be 
indispensable for keeping roads and streets in 
good repair, and for preventing the nuisances of 
mud and dust. 

The system employed in London, of heavy 
watering without removing the mud, or of 
scraping and of haud-sweeping and lifting by 
shovels into carts, was shown to be bad and 
expensive. The loss of speed, and the extra 
power required to be exerted by horses drawing 
carriages over street surfaces in the state of 
those in London, were shown to be as much as 
twenty-five per cent. as compared to the work 
done in Birmingham. ‘The employment of a 
better system, combined with the use of the 
sweeping-machines, had been productive, at 
Birmingham, of an economy of nearly one-third 
of the materials employed for the construction 
and repairs of the streets and roads. 

Instances were given of the actual results of 
the system of washing and sweeping parts of 
the Quadrant, Regent-street, where the method 
had been proved to have produced superior 
effects, but prejudice had induced obstinate 
adherence to the old system, to the annoyance 
of the public and with the derision of ali 
foreigners who visited the metropolis. The 
| actual state of all the leading thoroughfares 





THE LONDON ART UNION. 

THE second number of the Journal of Indus- 
trial Progress contains an article on “ Art- 
Unions,” pointing out from the results of the 
London Art-Union and the late Royal Irish 
Art-Union the advantages of the plan which 
gives the rights of selection to the sing 
over that wherein the committee select. ‘This 
admission from Dublin will be satisfactory to 
those who, through good repute and ill repute, 
have maintained its truth. The engraving of 
the London Art-Union for the subseribers of 
the current year, “ Wind against Tide,” by 
Willmore after Stanfield, will be ready for dis- 
tribution next week, and we strongly advise 
our readers to subscribe early. It is an exqui- 
site engraving, worth much more than the whole 
amount of the subscription. We may mention 
that the equestrian statuette of the Queen, 
by Mr. Thorneycroft, which was submitted to 
her Majesty and the Prince last week, and eli- 
cited warm commendation, is being executed for 
the Art-Union of London in bronze, and will 
form most covetable prizes. The execution of 
the horse is particularly excellent. ‘The council 
of the Art-Union have several new points under 
consideration. 


! 





cheap roads ” (7.e. those of small first- | 
cost), were contended, generally, to be the| 


should be firm, even, and smooth, without being | 





could vouch for the justice of the criticism on 
the present metropolitan system. 

The greatest amount of wear and tear of 
macaamized street surface in Birmingham was 
shown to be 4 inches per annum: the ayerage 
might be therefore taken at 2 inches: the cost 
of mainteuance was fourpence per superficial 
yard, and that of watering and cleansing was 
twopence, giving a total of sixpence per yard 
per annum. Paving cost fifteen shillings per 
yard: it required to be renewed once in fifteen 
years, and the cleansing cost about one half- 
penny per 1. Paving was, therefore, about 

ke 








y per yard. 
| double as expensive as macadamizing at Birm- 
| ingham. 

Li was, therefore, contended that macadamized 
' roads aud street surfaces, if properly constructed 
‘aud carefully managed, well water-cleansed for 
| mud and watered for dust, brushed, or swept by 
| machinery, maintained with an uniform surface, 
‘and not permitted to become degraded, were 
|well adapted for towns and cities of average 
traffic, and for many localities in and around the 
metropolis. [If the opmion of owners of 
, carriages in and about the metropolis were taken 
‘at this momeut, we are disposed to think the 
verdict would be different. | 





STYLE. 
| Mucu to my satisfaction, I tind by a paragraph 
im your last week’s ‘ Miscellanea,” that there 
has been read at the Architectural Lustitute of 
Scotland, a paper by Mr. Salmon, uot only, as 
it seems, in favour of Renaissance, but actuall 
recommending it as the best style for chure 
architecture. It will doubtless displease many, 
it being apparently now quite settled that 
|Gothie is not merely the best, but the only 
suitable style for churches. 

That it is the most convenient one may be 
'granted, imasmuch as it bears a ready-made 
‘stamp and unmistakeable character, which it 
iwould require some ingenuity to miss. But 
{then adherence to precedeut is now so insisted 
jupon for it, that its former vitality is quite 
‘destroyed. Should fresh conceptions for any 
| different treatment from that already established 
jfor the style present themselves, they must be 
|sternly resisted. A standard of excellence 
l already attained is set up, which, so long as it 
imust be rigorously adhered to, to approach is 
| difficult—to surpass, impossible. 
| Quite the contrary is the case with Renais- 
|sance, for that style—and it is surely a great 
}advantage—affords no models for our general 
'chureh architecture at the present day of such 
| universally recognised authority, that they may 
‘not be deviated from with equal freedom and 
‘impunity. ‘The more unsatisfactorily such style 
‘has hitherto been treated for edifices of the 
‘kind, all the less difficult is it to improve upon 
previous examples—to remould it, to aceom- 
‘modate it fearlessly to the actual requirements 
of the Protestant ritual and service. 

One great error in the application of the 
| Greeo-Romano or any modern classical style to 
churches, has been the retaming far too much of 
medizval plan and practice. Whereas in Gothie, 
| windows are eminently characteris! ic, expressive, 
and decorative features, in the other style they 
are precisely the reverse, since not only do they 
coutribute nothing to design, but are positive 
blemishes in it,—as far at least as internal effeet 
is concerned, and according to the manner in 
which they have hitherto been treated —_ If side 
windows there must be in churches, at any rate 
let them be rendered ornamental, and not mere 
gaps in the wall, tilled in with the paltriest glass 
and rudest mode of glazing. We know very 
well now, however, that such unsightly apertures 
can be dispensed with altogether for sueh 
structures as churches, which may be far more 
efficiently lighted, and more artistically also, by 
admitting light from above. No experiment Is 
required in order to satisfy us of this,—as would 
at one time perhaps have been the case, because 
we saw not a few successful mstances of it; 
and among them may be quoted as pre-eminently 
successful and most charming, the glorious in- 
terior of the Madeleine, at Paris.* 
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* We do not wish to be 
our corre-pondent ‘ose 
our churches. —Eb. 
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down the old church, and erecting a new OD€ | seoured on mortgage of the bu jlding, at 4 per | are laid down, and the consequent escape of the 
on its site, instead of ie arid the old one, 8 cent, interest. Mr. Isaac "yder gave the | gas into the surrounding soil, impregnating the 
at first proposed. Contributions, yr see tO plumber’s work for the cost 0", materials, and the | latter with its foul products, is a rapidly in- 
900/. have already been promised towards the gas-fittings gratis, besides the use of a large | creasing and serious evil, and will ultimately 
new building, should the architect’s advice to organ at.a nominal rent of {0s. a year. become a very difficult sanitary question to deal 
erect a new one be carried out. By the way,| “fast Refford.—The /p arish church is now in| with. Surely it is time that these error 
nothing appears to have been done as yet! eourse of restoration. The interior hasbeen|.cosreaiod:..this indifarone. +~-shoom 
towards realizing the extensive building plan gutte? snd the foo 4% gre 
on land belonging to Sir Edward Dering, of’ Pi Fi surbas 
which we some time ago gave particulers in the | ely Bai of the 3 
semen It Pog i that a promising the walls are ne: 
speculation, such as the Sne in question, will wants doing at 1 
not be lost sight of. tracted for, and { 
Oxf rd.—The following were the tenders for repair ——A new 
boundary-yalls and iron railing, &c. on the Park-' tion of the traffic 
town estate, near Oxford, as advertised in our! and the Manchest: 
columns; Mr. $8, Lipscomb Seckham, archi-| of railway at Ret 








S were 


tect :— | near the junction ¢ 
oa Walls and Curbs. Iron Railing. meantime a ¢ 

Hill and Smith...... — £444 \ office are helm’ a 

Castle and Son...... £760 0 ing | 


Gardiner and Son... 609 0 390 | approach wt both 
Grafton and Hood. . — 385 0 fotmed, so that in. 





Young and Co....... 650 10 s by find the lo, ‘S aN D | ' f \N | it h 
Messrs. Gardiner and Son’s tender for the | of the Great 


walls, &c. was accepted, and Messrs. Grafton | — 
and Hood’s for the railing. LOND: 

Winchester.—St. John’s Church, which has! + Can such things be 
been under extensive repair, is now completed. | cloud, without our speci 


The church, according to the Hampshire ddver- Is it impractieah 
tiser, has been completely restored, the roof | the metropolis, and R \G\ = 
having been rebuilt, and the old, unsight 


‘puisance? The 
whitewashed ceiling replaced by a plain wml ! ee the lintie 
roof. The old pewing - also heen removed, the west-end may te 
and stained oak seats substituted, increasing the out of all. It may 
accommodation. ‘The organ has been xemoyed | parties that ous prin 
from over the ancient rood-loft, to the weet end. | to the severest Wea 
The old windows have been cleaned, and several | structed as turnpike 
ancient specimens of stained glass brought to | gy unjust tax upon 
light. The eastern window has been removed, yuisance : it is alse e 
and a stained glass one substituted, the subject | of the parties emp! 
being a fullteugth figure of St. John, with or three years the e 
emblem. ‘The artist is My. Evans, of Shrews- | Westminster to Cb 
bury, and the expense has been defrayed by the’ disgraceful : Parlian 
minister of the parish (the Rev. F. Swanton) to have been select 
and his relatives. The cost incurred in carry- | ynscientific experim 
ing out the alterations (amounting to upwards) First came the Cc 
of 600/.) has been met by borrowing money on stopped thie traffic { 
— belonging to the parish. ‘The works 
1ave been executed by the Messrs. Govers, who 
have taken possession of the ancient font dug 
up in the church during the repairs, and which 
they refuse to give up, on the ground that it is 
“old material,” to which they are entitled ac- 


amount of dirt and nn ee emmgeep re sgemame sesame 9 it VP PEVUTE LO UNE ATC, AH 
around, and ended by laying down tubular! en astonishment to our more successful neigh- 
drain-pipes to convey the mud into the sewer | bouys in Paris. ; 
beneath. These pipes, however, proved too! ‘The portion now coming before Parliament 
small to carry off the tons of granite which was straight in the plan No. 1, referred to in 
passed into them: they quickly became choked, | the Report, but is now proposed in the shape of 
cording to the terms of their contraet. The | and were taken up. Similar pipes were relaid,|a bow, merely for the sake of the new Record 
parochial authorities are, consequently, rather | more broken stone added to the road, and | Olfice. 
puzzled how to act in the affair. The Adver- | similar results obtained. This interesting ex-; Another reason for the crookedyess of the 
tiser also states that the extensive repairs in| periment eontinucs, but with what advantage I | proposed street (and it is surely an unworthy 
progress at the Hospital of St. Cross are nearly em not yet ascertained. ;and uneconomical reason) arises from the system 
completed. In addition to ordinary work, the After ‘the aforesaid commissioners came ,so commonly adopted of choosing second and 
church and buildings have been drained. ‘sundry gas, water, and telegraph companies, |third rate streets which lie nearly in the line, 
Bristol_—A meeting of the clergy of this city each in turn breaking up the read. and continu- | and then joining and widening them, in preter- 
was convened on Thursday before last, in order | ing their operations from time to time. At the ence to driving an entirely new street through 
to consider the best course to be pursued now latter part of last year the Chartered Gas Com- \fourth and fifth rate property. 
that the burial-grounds of Bristol have been pany again opened up the road throughout for} It is submitted, then, that if this small por- 
closed by order of Government. It was sug- the purpose of laying down a monster main from ‘tion should now obtain the sanetion of the 
gested by a majority that the ag ground of their works in the Horseferry-road. This Legislature, a great practical evil would be the 
the Arno’s Vale Cemetery should be taken or| was effected as far as Charing-cross by | permanent result, as it would scarcely admit of 
purchased by all the city parishes in common, the end of the year, since which time eight | remedy by our successors. 
aud used by them as a sepulebre. The chureh-| separate openings have been made in the} The main necessity being a relief to Ludgate- 
wardens seem to think that a separate piece of road, between Bridge-street and Charing-' hill, which is the more required by the prospect 
ground for the small central parishes should be cross, mostly for the purpose of making good |of the opening of Cannon-street throughout, 
purchased on the north side of the city, and defects. The excavation is now proceeding the portion of the lines which it is submitted 
that Clifton, St. Philip’s and Redcliff, with | simultaneously with the repairing of the road. | should be first executed is a straight high 
Bedminster, should also have separate cemeteries., It is certain that new mains may occasionally | level line from 8t, Paul’s-churchyard to Holborn, 
To have all the funerals pass through the city to! be requisite, and that repairs will be needed; | at a point a little eastward of Fetter-lane. ‘This, 
Arno’s Vale, —— would be an injury,| but there must be something disereditably | with the setting back of the railings round the 
as many would object to a succession of gloomy | wrong in design or execution, when it is found | Cathedral, would afford much relief, taking off 
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all the traffic from and to the Great Northern, 
North-Western, and Great Westem Railways, 
and the north-western parts of the metropolis. 
It will evidently appear also, that it would much 
‘lieve Newgate-street, and lead to the avoid- 
ance of Holborn-hill by mueh of the traffic trom 
Cheapside. 

Altogether, besides the advantage of straight- 
ness (and, therefore shortness), it is submitted 
that 20 or 30 per cent. at least would be saved 
in Outlay, ahi additional means would fall in 
ot recovering part of that outlay by the aoane 
frontages obtained in and by the increased value 
of frontages in a well-formed street. 

One other suggestion may, perhaps, be allowed, 
--Why should not the scheme, after being fully 


determined upon, and the general conditions of | 


its execution settled, be handed over to private 
enterprise in the manner found so advantageous 
i France and other countries? It might be 
carried out by a company with profit, whereas to 


the authorities, such works are alwavs fond t« 


Paste Comet 
Pass. 


negative the suggestion. 





THE LONDON ART UNION. 

THE second number of the Journal of Indus- 
trial Progress contains an article on “ Art- 
Unions,” pointing out from the results of the 
London Art-Union and the late Royal Irish 
Art-Union the advantages of the plan which 
gives the rights of selection to the pas 
over that wherein the committee select. This 
admission from Dublin will be satisfactory to 
those who, through good repute and ill repute, 
have maintained its truth. The engraving of 
the London Art-Union for the subscribers of 
the current year, “ Wind against ‘Tide,” by 
Willmore after Stanfield, will be ready for dis- 
tribution next week, and we strongly advise 
our readers to subscribe early. It is an exqui- 
site engraving, worth much more than the whole 
amount of the subscription. We may mention 
that the equestrian statuette of the Queen, 
by Mr. Thorneycroft, which was submitted to 
her Majesty and the Prince last week, and eli- 
cited warm commendation, is being executed for 
the Art-Union of London in bronze, and will 
form most covetable prizes. The execution of 
the horse is particularly excellent. The council 
of the Art-Union have several new points under 
consideration. 





MACADAMIZED ROADS FOR TOWNS, 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

Av a mecting, January 31, Mr. James Simp- 
sou, president, iu the chair, the paper read was 
“On Macadamized Roads, for the Streets of 
Towns,” by Mr. J. Pigott Smith. The writer, 
as surveyor to the corporation of Birmingham, 
thas under his charge about 150 miles of street 
j road, and 50 miles of turnpike road. 
| The parties chiefly interested in having good 
roads, were shown to be the owners of carriages 
and horses, and the ratepayers, af whose ex 
peuse the roads were originally constructed and 
| subsequently maintained. For both these 
classes, “« heap roads ” (7.e. those of small first- 





dearest ; horse-power being uselessly expended, 
| carriages destroyed, and constant repairs to the 
surface of the road being necessitated. Any 
undue inerease of tractive power, was shown to 


j Mtl, dudduccvily, on all who pucchi sed any com- 


the streets, and the} 


0 Coinmerce, arising 
muddy, dirty, and 
to all. The neces-| 
having the roads 
that the surface 


0th, without being | 
ud, or dust, or loose | 


ition should be of | 


ited, and perfectly 
stones, broken to 
ed in and fixed by 
;, collected during 
sweeping-machine 
se. This binding 
watered, if in dry 
yuchfares, consoli- 


hours, preserving | 
3, which assumed | 


id pavement, with 
erlal, and a firmer 
sthod, of allowing 
days, over the un- 
ones, grinding off 
oise, and forming 


cost), were contended, generally, to be the| 





could vouch for the justice of the criticism on 
the present metropolitan system. 

The greatest amount of wear and tear of 
macalamized street surface in Birmingham was 
shown to be 4 inches per annum: the average 
might be therefore taken at 2 inches: the cost 
of maintenance was fourpence per superficial 
yard, and that of watering and cleansing was 
| twopence, giving a total of sixpence per yard 
jper annum. Paving cost fifteen shillings per 
yard: it required to be renewed once in tifteen 
years, aud the cleansing cost about one half- 
penny per yard. Paving was, thereiore, about 
double as expensive as macadamizing at Birm- 
| ingham. 

lt was, therefore, contended that macadamized 
| roads aud street surfaces, if properly constructed 
aud carefully managed, well water-cleansed for 
| iw i and watered for dust, brushed, or swept by 
| machinery, maintained with an uniform surface, 
and not permitted to become degraded, were 
well adapted for towns and cities of average 
traffic, and for many localities in and around the 
metropolis. If the opmion of owners of 
carriages iu and about the metropolis were taken 
at this moment, we are disposed to think the 
verdict would be ditlerent. | 








STYLE. 

Mucu to my satisfaction, I tind by a paragraph 
in your last week’s “ Miscellanea,’ that there 
has been read at the Architectural Lustitute of 
| Seotland, a paper by Mr. Salmon, not only, as 
it seems, im favour of Renaissance, but actually 
/recommending it as the best style for chureh 
architecture. It will doubtless displease many, 
it being apparently now quite settled that 
|Gothie is not merely the best, but the only 
suitable style for churches. 

That it is the most coavenient one may be 
granted, inasmuch as it bears a ready-made 
'stamp and unmistakeable character, which it 
jwould require some ingenuity to miss. But 
|then adherence to precedent is now so insisted 
jupon for it, that its former vitality is quite 
‘destroyed. Should fresh conceptions for any 


1 to the footpaths | different treatment from that already established 


dvantages of this 
r binding, which 


ted hy the sweep- | 
slimy mud. A} 
to great tratflie, | 


for the style present themselves, they must be 
sternly resisted. A standard of excellence 
already attained is set up, which, so long as it 
must be rigorously adhered to, to approach is 
difficult—to surpass, impossible. 

Quite the contrary is the case with Renais- 


t 
} 
} 
| 


and consolidated | sanee, for that stvle—and it is surely a great 


xr the ordinary | advantage—affords no models for our general 
ve been required | ehureh architecture at the present day of such 


= ; 
| universally recognised authority, that they may 


s the surface in} not be deviated from with equal freedom and 


dng off all loose 


‘impunity. ‘The more unsatistactorily such style 


er scraping, for!has hitherto been treated for edifices of the 


face and getting 

ght watering in 

" sing when there 

twas adhesive mud, that could not be otherwise 


removed by the long brushes of Whitworth’s | 


sweeping-machines, which were contended to be 
indispensable for keepmg roads and streets in 
good repair, and for preventing the nuisances of 


kind, all the less dificult is it to improve upon 
previous examples—to remould it, to accom. 
modate it fearlessly to the actual requirements 
of the Protestant ritual and service. 

One great error in the application of the 
| Greeo-Romano or any modern classical style to 
churches, has been the retaining far too much of 
medieval plan and practice. Whereas in Gothie, 


mud and dust. | windows are eminently characteris! ic, expressive, 


The system employed in London, of heavy 
watering without removing the mud, or of 
scraping and of hand-sweeping and lifting by 
shovels into carts, was shown to be bad and 
expensive. The loss of speed, and the extra 
power required to be exerted by horses drawing 
carriages over street surfaces in the state of 
those m London, were shown to be as much as 
twenty-five per cent. as compared to the work 
done in Birmingham. ‘The employment of a 
better system, combined with the use of the 
sweeping-machines, had been productive, at 
Birmingham, of an economy of nearly one-third 
of the materials employed for the construction 
and repairs of the streets and roads. 

Instances were given of the actual results of 
the system of washing and sweeping parts of 
the Quadrant, Regent-street, where the method 
had been proved to have produced superior 
effects, but prejudice had induced obstinate 
adherence to the old system, to the annoyance 
of the public and with the derision of all 
foreigners who visited the metropolis. The 


{ 


| actual state of all the leading thoroughfares 


and decorative features, in the other style they 
are precisely the reverse, since not only do they 
contribute nothing to design, but are positive 
blemishes in it,—as far at least as internal effeet 
is concerned, and according to the manner in 
which they have hitherto been treated. If side 
windows there must be in churches, at any rate 
let them be rendered ornamental, and not mere 
gaps in the wall, tilled in with the paltriest glass 
and rudest mode of glazing. We know very 
well now, however, that such unsightly apertures 
can be dispensed with altogether for sueh 
structures as churches, which may be far more 
efficiently lighted, and more artistically also, by 
admitting light from above. No experiment is 
required in order to satisfy us of this,—as would 
at one time perhaps have been the case, because 
we saw not a few successful instances of it ; 
and among them may be quoted as pre-eminently 
successful and most charming, the glorious in- 
terior of the Madeleine, at Paris.* Z. 


# We do not wish tu be unterstood as shar ng in the des're of 
our corre-pondent (o see the style of the Keuaissance adopted for 
our churches —Eb. 
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archer eee pear » Ene leading to a cemetery, | necessary to open the same gre bh on 
ideale Saolieay. "TTt may also be observed, ” tit 80 frequently. 


Croydon. —Thirty builders at Croydon having | 
been applied to for tenders for proposed altera- | 
tions and additions to the Butter-market there, 
the following tenders were given in :— 
wee ae 


Bir. Waters oo: s0ssecssss. 

Ate Mince... voices serucdees ees 225 0 
Di, mth acy cgacrausatinsedas4cene 220 0 
I een eee 168 10 
Boy Basie, -.c. 6cosscosncesauescss ee 
Mr. Harris ....... Nee be: 142 15 


The architect, Mr. J. Doughney, had estimated 
the expenses of the contemplated alterations at 
about 140/. Mr. Harris’s tender was accepted. 

Ashford.—\t has been resolved at a vestry 
meeting, to consider the propriety of taking 
down the old church, and erecting a new one 
on its site, instead of repairing the old one, as 
at first proposed Contributions, amounting to 
900/. have already been promised towards the 
new building, should the architect’s advice to 
erect a new one be carried out. ——By the way, 
nothing appears to have been done as yet 
towards realizing the extensive building plan 
on land belonging to Sir Edward Derg, of 
which we some time ago gave particulars im the 
Builder. It is to be hoped thar a promising 
speculation, such as the Gae in question, will 
not be lost sight of. 





Oxf rd.—The following were the tenders for 
boundary-walls and iron railing, &c. on the Park- 
town estate, near Oxford, as advertised in our 
columns; Mr. 8. Lipscomb Seckbam, archi- 
tect :— 

Walls and Curbs. Iron Railing. 


Hill and Smith...... os £444 5 
Castle and Son}.....£760 0 oe 
Gardiner and Spun 609 0 390 Q 
Grafton and Haod. — 385 0 
Young and Co.),.... 650 10 a 


Messrs. Gardiner and Son’s tender for the 
walls, &c. was acegpted, and Messrs. Grafton 
and Hood’s for the railing. 

Winchester.—St.! John’s Church, which has 
been under extensive repair, is now completed. 


The church, according to the Hampshire Adver- 


tiser, has been eampletely restored, the roof 
having been rebuilt, and the old, unsightly 
whitewashed ceiling replaced by a plain staine 

roof. The old pewipg has algo heen removed, 
and stained oak seats substituted, increasing the 
accommodation. ‘The organ has been xemoved 
from over the ancient rood-loft, to the west end. 
The old windows have been cleaned, and several 
ancient specimens of stained glass brought to 
light. ‘The eastern window has been removed, 
and a stained glass one substituted, the subject 
being « full-leagth figure of St. John, with 
emblem. he artist is My. Evans, of Shrews- 
bury, and the expemse has been defrayed by the 
minister of the parish (the Rev. F. Swanton) 
and his relatives. The cost incurred in carry- 


ing out the alterations (amounting to upwards | 


of 600/.) has been met by borrowing money on 
aera belonging to the parish. ‘The works 
1ave been executed by the Messrs. Govers, who 
have taken possession of the ancient font dug 
up in the church during the repairs, and which 
they refuse to give up, on the ground that it is 
“old material,” to which they are entitled ac- 
cording to the terms of their contract. The 
parochial authorities are, consequently, rather 
puzzled how to act in the affair. The Adver- 
fiser also states that the extensive repairs in 
progress at the Hospital of St. Cross are nearly 
completed. In addition to ordinary work, the 
church and buildings have been drained. 
Bristol_—A meeting of the clergy of this city 
was convened on Thursday before last, in order 
to consider the best course to be pursued now 
that the burial-grounds of Bristol have been 
closed by order of Government. It was sug- 


gested by a majority that the _ ground of 


the Arno’s Vale Cemetery should be taken or 
purchased by all the city parishes in common, 
and used by them as a sepulebre. The chureh- 


wardens seem to think that a separate piece of 


ground for the small central parishes should be 
purchased on the north side of the city, and 
that Clifton, St. Philip’s and Redcliff, with 


Bedminster, should also have separate cemeteries. 


To have all the funerals pass through the city to 
Arno’s Vale, they thought would be an injury, 
as many would object to a succession of gloomy 


| building, of a simple Italian style, with free- 


Bedninster—Hebron Chapel, built by the 
Wesleyan Reformers, was opened on 24t h ult. 
It has been built from a design by Mr. H. Crisp, 
architect, on a site in Back-lane. It isa plain 





stone basement in front, freestone dressing and 


nme eralllh rant sr stories 
| Pennant ‘stone walling forming the upper stor! 
‘of the front. The sides are quite plam: the m- 


terior also is plain, the sittings compactly 
arranged. ‘There is a gallery at one end only ; 


thei there are two 
sere ine traffic is most 
statue at Charing-cross, 
.of Bridge-street and Parlia- 
ment-street, cons _*° 5 and Parlia 
.? > sequently any obstruction there 
is proportion Cit Sak teen ae the i 
st frequ’ aoly leit, yet these are the parts 
The » pily disturbed. 

y oad thus broken up is filled in and 
meta d over as. rapidly as possible, and bef 
43 aed over as rapidly as possible, and before 
"8 consolidated is again opened: the ground, 
sm being soft, retains the moisture, the 


points in this route wh 
dense, viz. around the 
and at the junction 


but side galleries can be constructed w/thor ut | moisture assists the attrition of the loose metal, 
interfering with windows or fittings. “she gody|and the latter is quickly converted into that 
of the chapel will contain about 470 P £Vpie, and | celebrated whee mixture which gives 
the galleries 110. The total cost 1. somewhat | such character to the place and its inhabitants, 
more than 1,200/. : of this sum 6,97, have been| The imperfect manner in which the gas-pipes 
secured on mortgage of the bu alding, at 4 per | are laid down, and the consequent escape of the 
cent. interest. Mr. Isaac ‘gyder gave the | gas into the surrounding soil, impregnating the 
plumber’s work for the cost 0, materials, and the | latter with its foul products, is a rapidly in- 
gas-fittings gratis, besides the use of a large | creasing and serious evil, and will ultimately 
organ al a nowinal rent Oo fis, a Year. ( become a very difficult sanitary question to deal 
East Retford. — Che Parish church is now in | with. Surely it is time that these errors were 
course of restoration. “The interior has been! correeted: this indifference to the health and 


, gutted ana the floor low ered throughout, ex-| interests of the community is a disgrace to our 
_ posing the surbase of the pillars. The founda-|legislation, and a stain upon our national 


tion-stone of the @ portion has been laid, and | character. 

the walls are nearly 4 feet in height. Much} As you are always ready to aid a good cause, 
wants doing at the sou*a transept, not con-|let me entreat your assistance in drawing the 
‘tracted for, and the chance: Js greatly out of | attention of the proper authorities to this sub- 
-repair—A new station for te accommoda- | ject. OBSERVER. 
tion of the traflic of both the Great N riern — , 

and the Manchester, Shelhield, and Lancolalines| 5+ 401, THR NEW STREET BETWEEN 
of railway at Retford, is about tg we erected | THE EASTERN AND WESTERN 
| near the junction of ineir two lines; and ia tne =r An Min MET 1a RW 
| eee > epee a : ‘ Pants OF THE METROPOLIS BE 
‘meantuue a temporary platform aud booking- TRAIGHT OR CROOKED ? 

| office are being constructed, aud a suitable STRé i. le 3 ; 
“approach to both the present stations is being, THE unsatisfactory results of street-making 
fotmed, so that in a short time the public may of late must be matter of common observation, 
| hope to find the long-standing grievanee at this |and will, it is hoped, be a sufficient apology for 
eo of the Great Northern route removed. this attempt to elucidate the above question be- 
we fore the Legislature shall have sanctioned a ra 
«el EIR posal for part of a new street which would be 
LONDON STREETS. no better than the newly-formed Gresham-street, 
} 











“Cap such things be, and overwhelm us like @ summer | or than the line of Bow-street and Endell-street, 
| slond, without our special wonder F” while ja importance it is perhaps beyond any 
Is it impracticable to cleanse the streets of | modera street improvement, 
the metropolis, and stop the spread of the dirt; The proposal of a new street from Long Acre 
nuisance? ‘There was a time when the city was |at its junction with Endell and Bow strects to 
'eonsidered the dirtiest part of London ; but now , Cheapside or St. Paul’s, or to both, is admitted 
the west-end may truly be said to take fhe shine | to be the best whieh ean be genéially suggested 
out of li. Jit may be to the interest of some for meeting the necessities of the east and west 
| parties that our priucipal thoroughfares, subject trafic, and to have every eapability of becoming 
| to the severest weay and tear, should be con- | p the noblest street improvement in the 
structed as turnpike or country roads ; but it is | metropolis; but there seems now danger of its 
/an unjust tax upon others, and causes a public | becoming equally crooked and objectionable 
nuisance : it is also adisgrace to the intelligence | with the two newly-exeeuted lines cf street 
of the parties employed. During the last two above mentioned. eth 
_or three years the condition of the streets from| It is obvious that the Commission (1547) 
Westminster to Charing-cross has been truly gave only @ secondary consideration to the pro- 
disgraceful : Parliament-street especially appears | posed street, their main attention being directed 
to have been selected for carrying out certain to the finding a site for the new Record Office. 
unscientific experiments upon a grand scale. {That such a street should have had such 

First came the Commissioners of Sewers, who secondary regard, will probably be matter of 
stopped the traffic for some months, created an | regret to the public, if they shall find it, after 
amount of dirt and discomfort visible for a mile |a great outlay, an opprobrium to the age, and 
‘around, and ended by laying down tubular jan astonishment to our more successful neigh- 

drain-pipes to convey the mud into the sewer | hours in Paris. 
beneath. These pipes, however, proved too} The portion now coming before Parliament 
small to carry off the tons of granite which |was straight in the plan No. 1, referred to in 
passed into them: they quickly became choked, | the Report, but is now proposed in the shape of 
and were taken up. Similar pipes were relaid,|a bow, merely for the sake of the new Kecord 
|more broken stone added to the road, and | Office. | 
'similar results obtained. This interesting ex-| Another reason for the crookedyess of the 
| periment eontinues, but with what advantage — street (and it is surely ay unworthy 
| have not yet ascertained. ‘and uneconomical reason) arises from the system 
_ After “the aforesaid commissioners came ,so commonly adopted of choosing second and 
sundry gas, water, and telegraph companies, |third rate streets which lie nearly in the line, 
each in turn breaking up the road, and continu- | and then joining and widening them, in preter- 
_ing their operations from time to time. At the ence to driving an entirely new street through 
latter part of last year the Chartered Gas Com- | fourth and fifth rate coe. 

pany again opened up the road throughout for) It is submitted, then, that if this small por- 
the purpose of laying down a monster main from | tion should now obtain the sanetion of the 
their works in the Horseferry-road. This Legislature, a great practical evil would be the 
was cffected as far as Charing-cross by | permanent result, as it would scarcely admit of 
the end of the year, since which time eight remedy by our successors. 

separate openings have been made in the} The main necessity being a relief to Ludgate- 
road, between Bridge-street and Charing-' hill, which is the more required by the prospect 
cross, mostly for the purpose of making good jof the opening of Cannon-street throughout, 
defects. The excavation is now proceeding the portion of the lines which it is submitted 
simultaneously with the repairing of the road. | should be first executed is a straight high 

It is certain that new mains may occasionally | level line from St, Paul’s-churchyard to Holborn, 
be requisite, and that repairs will be needed; | at a point a little eastward of Fetter-lane. ‘This, 
but there must be something discreditably | with the setting back of the railings round the 
| wrong in design or execution, when it is found | Cathedral, would afford much relief, taking of 
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all the traffic from and to the Great Northern, 
North-Western, and Great Westem Kailways, 
and the north-western parts of the metropolis, 
It will evidently appear also, that it would much 
relieve Newgate-street, and lead to the avoid- 
anee of Holborn-hill by mueh of the traffic from 
Cheapside. 

Altogether, besides the advantage of straight- 
ness (and, therefore shortness), it is submitted 
that 20 or 50 per cent. at least would be saved 
in outlay, while additional means would fall in 
oi recovering part of that outlay by the double 
frontages obtained in and by the increased value 
of frontages in a well-formed street. 

One other suggestion may, perhaps, be allowed, 
Why should not the seheme, after being fully 
determined upon, and the general conditions of 
its execution settled, be handed over to private 
enterprise in the manner found so advantageous 
wu» France and other countries? It might be 
eunted gut hy 4 company with profit, whereas to 
the authorities, such works are always found to | 
leave a heavy loss, such as the 200,000/. 
admitted deticieney on Cannon-street. 

Rosert Heskera. 





THE STATUE OF RICHARD CQ@UR 
DE LION. 

As this popelar production of the Baron Maro- 
chetti has been placed, in effigy only, on a 
tentative site, it may be allowed for a wanderer 
to express an opinion. 

Whether the vicinage of the Houses of Par- 
liament be the best suited for a colossal eques- 
trian statue or otherwise, it is perhaps needless 
to inquire, since the ardi¢ers have decided upon 
that point, as they did when the gaunt scenic 
spectre was placed on the triumphal arch. The 
latter was the acme of absurdity,—the position | 
of the crusader, the bathos of bad taste. One. 
is elevated in mid air, only wanting the wings 
of a Pegasus to make it appropriate, the other, | 
as viewed from the main thoroughfare, in a/| 
hollow, overshadowed by lofty buildings, | 
having more the aspect of a monumental tomb 
which has survived its fellows. 

If placed in the quadrangle at all, most cer- 
tainly it ought to be on the more elevated 
point, nearer the open space, farther from the | 
dark shadowing mass, which to some extent it! 
occults, but does not adorn. 

The Greeks and Romans placed their statues, 
as well as triumphal arches, and even their 
tombs, on the wayside. We are merging into 
the practice. In such case let the equestrian 
statue be drawn up opposite to the senator on 
foot, in St. Margaret’s churchyard. He will 
stand out in bolder relief—will be more in view 
of passers-by—more disconnected from parlia- 
mentary intluence,—having also in view the 
eathedral, for whose ancient ereed he fought. 
Artists, who like to see good things well ap- 
plied, may possibly be induced to express their 
opinions on this matter: they may affirm or 
negative the suggestion. Passim, 


THE LONDON ART UNION. 

THE second number of the Journal of Indus- 
trial Progress contains an article on “ Art- 
Unions,” pointing out from the results of the 
London Art-Union and the late Royal Lrish 
Art-Union the advantages of the plan which 
gives the rights of selection to tie cog od 
over that wherein the committee select. This 
admission from Dublin will be satisfactory to 
those who, through good repute and ill repute, 
have maintained its truth. The engraving of 
the London Art-Union for the subseribers of 
the current year, “ Wind against Tide,” by 
Willmore after Stanfield, will be ready for dis- 
tribution next week, and we strongly advise 
our readers to subscribe early. It is an exqui- 
site engraving, worth much more than the whole 
amount of the subscription. We may mention 
that the equestrian statuette of the Queen, 
by Mr. Thorneycroft, which was submitted to 
her Majesty and the Prince last week, and eli- 
cited warm commendation, is being executed for 
the Art-Union of London in bronze, and will 
form most covetable prizes. The execution of 
the horse is particularly excellent. The council 





of the Art-Union have several new points under 
consideration. 





MACADAMIZED ROADS FOR TOWNS, 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

AT a mecting, January 31, Mr. James Simp- 
sou, president, 1n the chair, the paper read was 
“On Macadamized Roads, for the Streets of 
Towns,” by Mr. J. Pigott The writer, 
as surveyor to the corporation of Birmingham, 
has under his charge about 150 miles of street 
road, and 50 miles of turnpike road. 

The parties chiefly interested in having good 
roads, were shown to be the owners of carriages 
}and horses, aud the ratepayers, at whose ex- 


Smith. 





| 








could vouch for the justice of the criticism on 
the present metropolitan system. 

The greatest amount of wear and tear of 
macalamized street surface in Birmingham was 
shown to be 4 inches per annum: the average 
might be therefore taken at 2 inches: the cost 
of maintenance was fourpence per superticial 
yard, and that of watering and cleansing was 
twopence, giving a total of sixpence per yard 
per annum. Paving cost fifteen shillmgs per 
yard: it required to be renewed » in fifteen 
years, aad the cleansing cost oue half- 


or 


abont 
about 





| pense the roads were originally constructed and 
}subsequently maintained. For both these 


t 
| Classes, “ cheap roads ” (7.¢. those of small first- 
| 


cost), were contended, generally, to be the) 


\ dearest ; horse-power being uselessly expended, 
carriages destroyed, and constant repairs to the 
surface of the road being necessitated. Any 
undue inevease of tractive power, Was shown to 
fall, indirectly, on all who purchased any com- | 
modities conveyed through the streets, and the | 


; annoyances and hindrances to commerce, arising | 
from ill-paved, or ill-kept, muddy, dirty, and 


noisy streets, were patent to all. The neces-| 


|Sity was thence deduced for having the roads | 
and streets so constructed, that the surface | 


should be firm, even, and smooth, without being | 
slippery, and be free from mud, or dust, or loose | 
stones. 

To attain this, the foundation should be of 
firm material, weil consolidated, and perfectly 
drained, then covered with stones, broken to 
uniform dimensions, well raked in and fixed by 
a binding composition of grit, collected during 
wet weather by Whitworth’s sweeping-machine | 
and preserved for the purpose. This binding 
being regularly laid on, and watered, if in dry 
weather, would, in great thoroughfares, consolt- | 
date the new metal in a few hours, preserving | 
the sharp angles of the stones, which assumed | 
all the regularity of a we.llaid pavement, with 
a considerable saving of material, and a firmer | 
crust than by the ordinary method, of allowing | 
the vehicles to pass, for many days, over the un- | 
covered surface of the new stones, grinding off | 
the angles with a deafening noise, and forming | 
dust, or mud, to be carried on to the footpaths | 
and into the houses and shops. 

Instances were given of the advantages of this | 
system, of using the grit for binding, which | 
should, however, be that collected by the sweep- | 
ing-machines, and not mere slimy mud. A} 
street in Birmingham, subject to great trafic, | 
had been thus perfectly made and consolidated | 
in five days, whereas, under the ordinary | 
system, three months would have been required | 
to produce the same effect. 

Rules were given for keeping the surface in 
perfect travelling order, for picking off all loose 
materials, for sweeping and never scraping, for 
preserving the profile of the surface a getting | 
rid of all lodged water, for light watermg in 
dusty weather, and heavy watering when there ' 
was adhesive mud, that could not be otherwise 
removed by the long brushes of Whitworth’s | 
sweeping-machines, which were contended to be 
indispensable for keeping roads and streets in 
good repair, and for preventing the nuisances of 
mud and dust. 

The system employed in London, of heavy 
watering without removing the mud, or of 
scraping and of hand-sweeping and lifting by 
shovels into carts, was shown to be bad and 
expensive. The loss of speed, and the extra 
power required to be exerted by horses drawing 
carriages over street surfaces in the state of 
those im London, were shown to be as much as 
twenty-five per cent. as compared to the work 
done in Birmingham. ‘The employment of a 
better system, combined with the use of the 
sweeping-machines, had been productive, at 
Birmingham, of an economy of nearly one-third 
of the materials employed for the construction 
and repairs of the streets and roads. 

Instances were given of the actual results of 
the system of washing and sweeping parts of 
the Quadrant, Regent-street, where the method 
had been proved to have produced superior 
effects, but prejudice had induced obstinate 
adherence to the old system, to the annoyance 
of the public and with the derision of all 
foreigners who visited the metropolis. The. 
actual state of all the leading thoroughfares | 


} 
| 
} 
| 





penny per yard. Paving was, therefore, about 
| double as expensive as macadamizing at Birm- 
| ingham. 
Lt was, therefore, contended that macadamized 
\ roads aud street surfaces, if properly constructed 
aud carefully managed, well water-cleansed for 
| muct and watered for dust, brushed, or swept by 
/ machinery, maintained with an uniform surface, 
aud not permitted to become degraded, were 
well adapted for towas and cities of average 
traffic, and for many localities in and around the 
metropolis. [If the opmion of owners of 
carriages tu and about the metropolis were taken 
at this moment, we are disposed to think the 
verdict would be difierent. | 





STYLE. 

Mucu to my satisfaction, I find by a paragraph 
in your last week’s “ Miscellanea,’ that there 
has been read at the Architectural Institute of 
Scotland, a paper by Mr. Salmon, not only, as 
it seems, in favour of Renaissanee, but actually 
recommending it as the best style for chure 
architecture. It will doubtless displease many, 
it being apparently now quite settled that 
Gothie is not merely the best, but the only 
suitable style for churches. 

That it is the most convenient one may be 


_granted, inasmuch as it bears a ready-made 


stamp and unmistakeable character, which it 
would require some ingenuity to miss. But 
then adherence to precedent is now so insisted 
upon for it, that its former vitality is quite 
destroyed. Should fresh conceptions for any 
different treatment from that already established 
for the style present themselves, they must be 
sternly resisted. A standard of excellence 
already attained is set up, which, so long as it 
must be rigorously adhered to, to approach is 
diffieult—to surpass, impossible. 

Quite the contrary is the case with Renais- 
sance, for that style—and it is surely a great 
advantage—affords no models for our general 
chureh architecture at the present day of such 
universally recognised authority, that they may 
not be deviated from with equal freedom and 
impunity. ‘The more ynsatistactorily such style 
has hitherto been treated for editices of the 
kind, all the less difficult is it to improve upon 
previous examples—to remould it, to accom. 
modate it fearlessly to the actual requirements 
of the Protestant ritual and service. 

One great error in the application of the 
Greco-RKomano or any modern classical style to 
churches, has been the retaming far too much of 
medieval plan and practice. Whereas in Gothie, 
windows are eminently characteris! ic, expressive, 
and decorative features, in the other style they 
are precisely the reverse, since not only do they 
contribute nothing to design, but are positive 
blemishes in it,—as far at least as internal effeet 
is concerned, and according to the manner in 
which they have hitherto been treated. If side 
windows there must be in churehes, at any rate 
let them be rendered ornamental, and not mere 
gaps in the wall, filled in with the paltriest glass 
and rudest mode of glazing. We know very 
well now, however, that such unsightly apertures 
ean be dispensed with altogether for such 
structures as churches, which may be far more 
efficiently lighted, and more artistically also, by 
admitting light from above. No experiment Is 
required in order to satisfy us of this,—as would 
at one time perhaps have been the case, because 
we saw not a few successful instances of it ; 
and among them may be quoted as pre-eminently 
successful and most charming, the glorious in- 
terior of the Madeleine, at Paris.* Z. 


® We do not wish to be understood as shar ng in the des're ef 
ur corre-poncent 0 the style of the Renaissance adopted for 
our churches —Eb. 
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ROAD FROM BROMPTON TO THE 
2 We 

Tir Rev. Dr. Irons presided at a numerous 
meeting of the inhabitants of Brompton, held on 
the Sth inst. to concert measures for carrying 
the Bill through Parliament to _ a thorough- 
fare from Brompton-square to the Kensington- 
road, through Prince’s-terrace. Mr. Digby 
Seymour, M.-P. and others addressed the meet- 
inz, and a committee was appointed to collect 
subscriptions, and take all the steps that 


may be necessary. ‘The importance of the | 


proposed improvement, indeed, the absolute 
necessity for some such means of communication, 
is obvious to all. The Royal Commissioners of 
1851 will, we take for granted, use all their 
influence in support of the measure. 


It appears that the Kensington Improvement | 


Commissioners, whilst agreeing with the scheme 
as a great local advantage and public improve- 
ment, object to its title, as appearing an amend- 
ment upon their Act. They object to be made 


the executive, to levy the sums required, &c. in | the revenue derived from baths and washhouses 


the Brompton ward. It is proposed, therefore, | 


by the promoters, to strike out two or three of | 
the clauses, and guarantee to the commissioners | 
that the whole cost of getting the Bill through | 
Parliament shall be paid for by private contri- | 
butions. It is much to be hoped that the Com- | 
missioners may not be betrayed by this accident | 
into actual opposition to the measure. Should | 
they be so, A will unquestionably regret it | 
deeply hereafter. They ought to give their most | 
earnest aid to the measure, which has for its | 
object a much more important improvement | 
of the district over which they have control 

than any which they have yet been able to effect | 
under their Act. | 


PRESTON TOWN-HALL COMPETITION. | 
WE understand that the first prize of one! 
hundred guineas for the best plan for the New 


j 


Town-hall Buildings, about to be erected in| 
Preston, at a cost of 30,000/. has just been | 
awarded to Mr. William Hill, architect, Leeds ; | 
and the second prize, of fifty guineas, to Mr. | 
William B. Gingell, architect, Bristol. There | 
were forty-nine competitors. Mr. Stewart, | 
archilect, of Liverpool, was the professional 
adviser of the Building Committee. 
a 
IMPROVEMENTS IN THE CITY. 

We learn that the Commissioners of Sewers 
connected with the Corporation of the City of 
London, acting upon the powers granted to 
them in the City of London Sewers’ Act, 1848, 
have purchased the site of a large house at the 
corner of Panyer-alley, Newgate-street. The 
Commissioners have bought this ground for the 
purpose of preventing another erection, it being 
their wish to throw the site into the public way | 
as soon as they can get the opportunity. The’ 
Advertiser, says,— It is not, as it ought to be, | 
generally known that the piece of ground at the 
top of Cheapside, on the Newgate-street side, 
which for so many years has been a disgraceful 
blank in the City, does not belong to the Cor- 
poration, but to the Woods and Forests, it being 
part of the Post-oflice estate. The refusal of 
the authorities to part with it has for years pre- 
vented the improvements upon that spot, which | 
the Corporation have long been desirous of | 
making.” 

We have heard a report that the Post-office 
authorities are treating for the sale of their 
building in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, to an eminent 
firm of Manchester Warehousemen: how true it 
may be we will not say. 














Haymarket Tueatre.—Some very effective 
scenery has been painted by Mr. Callcott and 
Mr. O'Connor for “ Guy Mannering,” revived here 
for the appearance of Miss Cushman as Meg Merrilies. 
The first scene, ‘The Public Room of Mrs. M’Cand- 
lish’s Inn,” with the group in the chimney-corner ; 
“A desolate Moor,” and “ The Gipsy Encampment,” 
may be particularly mentioned. There is also a cliff 
scene, with a heavy sea, which has considerable merit. 
It is not sufficient praise to say that Miss Cushman 
surpasses all her predecessors as the wild, faithful 
Meg. Wer attitudes are a series of pictures ; and 
the power and pathos she throws into the part render 
it a remarkable piece of acting, perfect of its kind. 
Compton materially assists, and Mr. Galor sings 
pleasantly, Mr, Buckstone is indefatigable. 


BATHS AND WASHHOUSES FOR THE 
LABOURING CLASSES. 
We get from the report of the secretary to 
the Committee for Promoting the Establishment 
of Baths and Washhouses the following 


RETURN FOR THE YEAR 1853. 





: i 
Name of the Establish. [Number|Number)  qotat 











of deat’ 
ment. Bathers | Washers Receipts. 

In Metropolis. a ee SY 
1. The Model, Whitechapel 156,110 | 42,589 2,976 7 8 
| 2. St. Martin-in-the-Fields 155,418 | 46,337 | 3,007 6 10 
|3. St. Marylebone .........! 155,827 | 37,161 | 2,498 2 3 
|4. St. Margaret and 8t. 
| _ John, Westminster ... 111,392} 66,644 | 2,204 12 5 
5. Greenwich .........0s000++9 61,782; 8,815; 99511 4 
| 6. St. James, Westminster) 111,870 | 35,829 | 2,038 10 11 
Cee ee See | 41,490} 10,714) 845 15 10 
8. St. Giles and Blooms | 


bury (opened June 30), 83,810 21,051 | 1,546 3 0 


Totals.......10....-+--| 877,699 | 269,040 |16,112 9 3 








Another table shows the steady increase of 


in London from the commencement of the 
undertaking in 1846 :— 
The aggregate receipts at nine establish- 2. tm 
ments in the metropolis, inclusive of the 
George-street establishment, during 1853 


of the vessel by two of Gwynne’s centrifugal pumps, 
by which also the liquid is ejected at the stern, 
propelling the vessel forward with a speed, it is 
anticipated, very far surpassing anything yet ac- 
complished by paddle-wheel or screw. His system 
comprises a two-fold source of power—first, from the 
partial vacuum, caused by the indraught of water at 
the bows of the vessel, alone causing it to advance, 
filling up the displacement of water; and, secondly, 
the very much greater force engendered at the stern 
by the rapid ejection of the water, adding to the 
velocity of the vessel in the same direction. A 
new steamer which is warranted to run from New 
York to Europe in five or six days, is nearly com- 
pleted at New York. This vessel is simply flat and 
sharp, with a good model for running fast in smooth 
water. She is made unusually strong, by having her 
timbers strapped diagonally with bars of iron, and by 
iron keelson extending from keel to deck, excepting in 
the central part devoted to the engine. The 
Queen’s new yacht will be built of solid mahogany, 
upon the diagonal planking system. The principal 








| dimensions are :—Length over all, 315 feet; length 


of keel, 300 feet; breadth, 40 feet ; and depth of 
hold, 22 feet. A high rate of speed is anticipated 
from her form in combination with Penn’s oscillating 
engines, with 28 evolutions, giving a speed of 16 or 
17 miles an hour. The tonnage of this yacht is esti- 
mated at 2,400. Some shipmasters at Plymouth 
wanted to know if it were advisable to sail for the 








RINNE. * 2, -.<055scaucendanuvatebedecuresetencniws 18,213 5 8 
1852—Eight establishments ............ce0cceeee 15,629 5 8 
1851—Six establishments ............cceceseeeees 12,906 12 5! 
1850—Four establishments...............sscees008 9,823 10 6 
1849—Three establishments .............cscceees 6,379 17 2 
184°—Two establishments ...............0c:00000 2,896 5 1) 
ERIN asap ssnisictssancrreomsnsatibepniun 3,222 1 5| 


Showing an increase in 1853 over 1848 of ... £15,317 0 7 


sumed | 

Success has attended the recent experiment 
of providing first-class washing departments at 
the St. Giles, Bloomsbury, establishment,— 
and the result has proved the necessity there | 
exists among many of the middle classes for | 
such accommodation,—which, besides benefiting 
them, may materially assist the income of the | 
establishments. 





| 





{ 
NOTES OF PROGRESS IN THE SIZE, FORM, | 
AND POWER OF SHIPS, &e. 
MODERN ideas on the subject of naval architecture 
and its adjuncts appear to be expanding towards a 
worthy co-ordinance with the majesty and vastness of 
the ocean on which all advancements in this branch of 
science are displayed. The following seraps of in- 
telligence may prove interesting at the present moment 


‘when our national talk has come to be more about 


naval tactics than almost anything else. The im- 
mense steam-ship /Zima/aya lately completed by the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, is 40 feet 
longer than the leviathan war-steamer, the Duke of | 
Wellington. Nine immense boats hang over her | 
sides: the engine-room looks like a large manufac- | 
tory : the tunnel for the shaft of the screw, in ordinary ! 
vessels about big enough for a man to crawl along, is | 
almost as large as a railway tunnel. The ship is as | 
long and wide as a London street, and a person at one 
end of her cannot, with the utmost powers of his 
voice, make another hear at the other end. Calshot 
Castle, the ancient defence of Southampton harbour, 
might be stowed away in her hold. The fittings of 
this vessel are superb, the curtains for the saloon 
costing three guineas, and the damask five guincas, 
a-yard. The engines are expected to give immense 
speed, enabling her to take 2,000 passengers to 
America in a week, or 2,000 soldiers to the Cape in | 
three weeks. She is prepared, in case of war, to | 
carry guns for her defence ; but these, it is thought, | 
would be quite unnecessary, as she would run down 
any man of war, and a vessel would be only too glad 
to get away from her. Have we not here the germ 
of the idea of a new and fearful species of naval engine 
of war,—an ocean battering-ram with iron head and 
bows! The Himalaya cost 150,000/7. She left 
Southampton lately, to proceed on her trial trip to 
Alexandria, Several patents have been taken out 
for the propulsion of vessels by hydraulic pressure 
against the back water, thereby forcing the vessel 
forward, a principle some time since noted in our 
columns. Mr. Higginson has patented a plan on a 
somewhat similar principle, termed by him “ hydraulic 
pressure steam navigation,” on which patent a com- 
pany has been formed, and it has been publicly 
stated that fifty miles an hour can be obtained. Mr. 
Higgi:son, according to a contemporary, has actually 
obtained forty miles an hour out of an old tub of a 
vessel in which he placed his machinery! A new 
vessel is now being got ready to launch, which will 
settle this important question. The principle of the 
system of propulsion, patented by Mr. Gwynne, is 














the suction of the water through a tube at the bows 


| Elbe ; they put the telegraph in operation, and in an 


hour’s time were informed that the Elbe was full of 


/ice, and unnavigable; so they resolved to wait at 





Plymouth for some time longer. The sails of the 
Great Republic, spreading 28,000 yards of a suit, were 


| completed by the sewing machine in six days: by the 
old process of hand sewing, it would have taken 1,200 
| days for the same work. 











BEAUFORT DOCK AND WAREHOUSES AT 
SWANSEA. 
On a piece of land bordering the new floating dock, 


| Swansea, the Duke of Beaufort has caused a side exca- 


vation to be made, and fronted by a timber jetty, 
leaving an open water-way 40 feet in width, to give 
access from the general float; and around this private 
berthage he has built a range of eight stacks of ware- 
houses. They are erected in a substantial manner, 
and can be occupied either together or separately, 
each warehouse being provided with a staircase, 
enclosed with brick partitions the whole height. The 
upper floors are calculated to carry the weight of any 
goods usually stored on timber floors in the course of 
business. These warehouses contain 1,239,257 cubic 
feet inside the walls, and cover a superficial area of 
116,200 feet. Mr. J. N. Baylis, of Swansea, was 
the architect; Messrs. Haward and Nixon the 
builders. New wet docks, consisting of a half- 
tide basin and inner dock, containing together eighteen 
acres, are also in progress, and will be completed in 
about eighteen months; so that it is confidently 
expected the port of Swansea will be second to none 
in the Bristol Channel. Swansea, as is well known, 
is the chief seat of the copper-smelting business, and 
it already has a large trade with Australia and other 
foreign parts ; and also with Aberdare and Merthyr. 
Model lodging-houses are much needed in Swansea. 
A correspondent from this place complains that the 
authorities there are rather talkers than doers. He 
says, — “If I were the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, I would bring in a Bill to compel every 
corporation in the kingdoom to se// every inch 
of land or real estate they hold (save their town- 
hall and any other public building), and invest 
in Consols: it would have two good results,—save a 
vast deal of jobbery, and give the present generation 
of burgesses some relief from local rates; but above 
all, it would enable the Government to reduce the 
rate of interest in Consols (if they ever again go up 
to par), as the Court of Chancery and the corporations 
would then be full one-fourth of all the stockholders, 
and so not be able to “ dissent.” 








“THe AppLe Biossom.”—Mr. Hunt’s drawing 
of the “Apple Blossom” has been charmingly re- 
produced in chromo-lithography by Messrs. Hanhart.* 
It has been ably executed on the stones by J. 
Coventry : all the varying tints of the blossom are 
admirably produced, and so, too, is the down in the 
bird’s nest. At the present moment when flowers 
are scarce this drawing is more than ordinarily glad- 
dening to town-cooped eyes. It gives a promise of 
Spring and carries the mind out of smoke and mud 
into the orchard and the garden bursting into new 
life and beauty. It is one of the pleasantest pieces of 
colour priuting we have ever seen, having none of 
that sickly tone which sometimes prevails in such 
works. 


—) 





* Published by Gambart and Co. Berners-street. 
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Potices of Books. 


VARIORUM. 

Mr. Truss’s “ Year-book of Facts, for 1854,”* | 
has a notice and portrait of Arago. It is full of 
interesting matter, culled, as usual, with due | 
acknowledgment, from our own pages and those | 
of contemporaries. We are looking now for | 
Mr. Timbs’s work on “ London,” which must be 
nearly ready. 

An able little treatise on an exceedingly 
curious and interesting subject, appears in the 
“Traveller's Library” of Messrs. Longman, 
namely, a little shilling volume on “ Indications | 
of Instinct,” by 'T. Lindley Kemp, M.D. The 
evolution of what is very indetinitely and 
vaguely termed “instinct,” is here traced from | 
the very lowest orders of even vegetable crea- 
tion to the highest manifestations of animal | 
life ; and the detail of facts is narrated in a way 
to insure the interest of even the most indiffe- 
rent reader, who will not find himself much | 
entangled in philosophical disquisition, although | 
a thread of theoretical connection runs through | 
the whole. An hour or two spent in the perusal, | 
will enhance the interest which all must feel in 
the manifestations of that sub-conscious order 
of ratio-cination, if we may so call it, or of 
measurement and adaptation of forces and their 
ratios, usually termed instinct, but which, even 
in insect life, such as that of the ant, is, in 
in some instances, and if so, why not in others 
in the same creatures, admitted to partake 
strongly of the nature of reason? Second only 
to the interest excited by a contemplation of 
the spider, as he pounces on his victim, and in a 
moment binds every limb with cords, as he| 
twirls him round and round, and finally enve- 
lopes him in his winding-sheet, and leaves him 
there, for future purposes already clearly in) 
view,—second only to the study of sueh actions, 
or of such as those by which the dog displays 
his sagacity, his affection, and fidelity, or his 
jealousy, envy, greed, and cunning, his provi- 
dent spirit, or his various other mental « nalities, 

ood or evil,—is the perusal of a wiaiiee 
little treatise such as this is, on the subject of 
rational or relational action in living nature. 

“The Charities of London in 1852-3,” by 
Mr. Sampson Low, jun. and published by Low 
and Son, of Ludgate-hill, is an important and 
useful report of the operation, resources, and 

eneral condition of the charitable and religious 
institutions of London, with an introductory 
analysis. The charities of London are a monu- 
ment of honour to the metropolis and the 
nation. The subject of this report comprises 
no less than 530 charitable societies, with an 
aggregate amount disbursed during the year of 
1,805,635/7. Many other and mimor charities 
and gifts are not included even in this noble 
dispensation. This little volume will no doubt 
be extensively patronized by the benevolent 
who abound amongst the upper and middle 
classes of London. 

A pamphlet, titled ‘Colchester Castle not a 
Roman Temple,” with an appendix, by the 
Rev. E. L. Cutts, B.A. has been published by 
Bell, of Fleet-street. Essentially this is a 
review of the Rev. H. Jenkins’s theory, in con- 
tradiction to which the Rev. Mr. Cutts main- 
tains, and with better reason, that it was a 
Norman fortress. 





“ As to a Mediator in the matter of Strikes 
and Locks-out, and a Medium for arranging and | 
adjusting present and future Differences,” is a | 
tract by Mr. Luke Hansard on this vexed ques- | 
tion, in which the author endeavours to treat of | 
it with strict impartiality and considerate regard | 
for the interests of both parties in the dispute ; | 
and in this spirit what he has to say merits a} 
respectful reception from both. Our only fear 
is, that it proceeds more from the heart than 
the head of the amiable author. 

The “Home Companion,” and the “ Family 
Friend,” both published by Orr, of Paternoster- 
row, chance to come next in order. The “ Home 
Companion” is a new modification, apparently, 
of an old periodical, with pretty numerous illus- 
trations, not a few by Gilbert, an artist who 
must surely either be at work night and day, or 
find his unfinished task of the evening done to 
hand for him in the morning by some fairy 
helper, so multifarious and unceasing are the 








* Londen: David Bogue. 


efforts attributed to his pencil. The “ Family 
Friend” continues to sustain its interest as the 
ladies’ tidy little favourite Friend, or the tidy 
little lady’s favourite Friend, which is much the 
same thing. 

An “Account of the present deplorable State 


of the Ecclesiastical Courts of Record, with | 


Proposals for their complete Reformation,” by 
Mr. W. D. Bruce, Barrister-at-Law, F.S.A. &e. 
(Adams, Parliament-street, Westminster), comes 
opportunely, while, if we mistake not, alterations 
in some of the Ecclesiastical Courts are already 
contemplated. 

One of Orr’s Household Handbooks, No. 2, 
just issued, is on ‘Household Medicine and 
Surgery ; Sick-room Management and Cookery 
for Invalids,” Part I.,—rather a ticklish subject 


| to be meddled too much with, especially by an 


anonymous author, but one which affords room 


‘for a great deal of judicious as well as safe 


advice and information as to symptoms and 
management, short of dabbling in the doctor’s 
department ; and a good deal of this sort of 


/ useful advice and information seems to be here 


given by a competent adviser. 





fHiscellanea. 





THe Exectric TeLecrapH Company.—The 
usual half-yearly meeting of this company was held 
last week at the Central Station, Founders’-court, 
Lothbury, Mr. J. L. Ricardo, M.P. in the chair. The 
chairman, in moving that the report of accounts be 
adopted, said it had always been the policy, if he 
might so eall it, of the directors of this company to 
enter into mere details as little as possible, as the 
knowledge of those details was generally made use of 
against them. The chairman, therefore, proceeded 
very successfully to mystify the public on the subject. 
The receipts showed a balance in favour of the com- 
pany of 18,444/. 1s. 3d. being within 500/. of 9 per 
cent. (for the half-year, it appeared). Their receipts 
for the past year, he said, amounted altogether to 
56,9197. There was “an item in the capita! account 
of 172,0407. 7s. 7d. ‘due from sundries.’ That was 
due from various railway companies, and some calls 
which were over due, 26,000/. of which had since 
been paid, and including a sum of 79,000/. due from 
the International Telegraph Company.” To show 
the increase of traffic he must state that in 1849 the 
number of messages of the public which were paid 
upon was 45,000; in 1850 they were 65,000; in 
1851, 99,000; in 1852 they were 212,000; and in 
1353 they amounted to 350,500. In the Post-office 
he found the same increase. In 1845 the letters 
numbered 271,000,000; in 1853 they were 
111,000,000 ; and there was every reason to suppose 
the correspondence of the electric telegraph would 
inerease in the same proportion. In allusion to the 
International Telegraph Company, the chairman 
declared the “system” of that company to be 
“ admirable,” in proof of which he “begzed to men- 
tion the fact that her Majesty’s Speech was known at 
the Hague before it was known at Liverpool” 
(through the “system,” doubtless, of ‘the Electric 
Telegraph Company”’). “ A dividend of 7 per cent. 
on the profits for the Aa/f-year ending the 31st 
December last,”-—that is, we presume, unless in this 
instance the mystification has unfortunately gone 
forth in the wrong direction, a dividend at the rate of 
14 per cent. on the profits of the who/e year,—was 
then declared and agreed to,—nothing being said as to 
bonuses, &e. 

METROPOLITAN SEWERS.—A committee appointed 
by the Marylebone Vestry to inquire into this subject, 
with a view to future legislation, recommend that the 
construction of all sewers should be taken out of the 
hands of builders, and done by the officers of th 
commissioners, and that all house-drains should be 
constructed under their supervision. The committee 
make the following proposition :—“ Were the City of 
Lonfon and cach of the metropolitan boronghs— 
Greenwich, Finsbury, Lambeth, Marylebone, South- 
wark, Tower Hamlets, and Westminster—to appoint 
by election each three Metropolitan Commissioners 
of Sewers, and these twenty-four commissioners to 
clect and appoint four adequately remunerated pro- 


| fessional commissioners, all of ten years’ standing in 


their professions—a barrister to act as chairman, a 
civil engineer, an architect, and a medieal officer, 
being a Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians or 
the Royal College of Surgeons, London ; the twenty- 
eight commissioners would form a board based on 
popular repre sentation, combined with talent legal, 
engineering, architectural, and medical, able to meet 
all possible questions on sewers, sewage, and drain- 
age. One-third of the twenty-four representative 
commissioners to go out of office annually, but to be 


eligible for re-election.” 





Epvucatio#aL Exurpition.—The council of the 
Society of Arts have determined to hold an Edu- 
cational Exhibition in the month of June next, when 
| the conference of the representatives of its various 
affiliated institutions, now amounting to 335 in 
number, will take place. The council have already 
sought the aid of her Majesty’s Secretaries of State 
|for Foreign Affairs and for the Colonies, with the 
| view of obtaining models of the schools of primary 
instruction approved by the departments of public 
| instruction in France, Holland, Prussia, Switzerland, 
| Deumark, Sweden, Canada, and at Washington, New 
| York, or Massachusetts; and specimens of every 
| article authorised to be used in the different classes of 
schools recognised by each state, as well as of the 
| writing, drawing, needlework, printed examination 
papers, &e. done in the schools. The eouncil have 
| also asked to be furnished with copies of the codes of 
| public instruction in foree in each country, and they 
| promise to publish, at the time of the exhibition, an 
| English synopsis of the whole. 
| The Fire Trape.—Various meetings of masters 
}and men have been held of late, as to the future 
arrangements in this trade, in respect to apprentices, 
| prices, &c. in which the employers are endeavouring 
to come to an amicable understanding with the em- 
| ployed on these important points. The workmen 
appear to be endeavouring to restrict the number of 
apprentices to be taught, proposing that one only in 
place of two, for each master, or each partner in a 
firm, shall be recognised. Meantime the operations 
of the workmen themselves seem to be likely to be 
restricted by a greater power than even they are in 
the trade. A working mechanic in Glasgow, it is 
said, has brought into successful operation an inven- 
tion for the cutting of files by machinery. The 
machine has been seen in operation by several 
Sheffield gentlemen practically acquainted with the 
trade, one of whom says—“ The file machine appears 
j to answer very well. The files already tried are as 
good as those cut by hand. I shall be able to send 
you some samples of them to-morrow.” The 
j machines will not cost more than 7/. to 10/. each. 

IMPROVEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS’ 
DweLiines.—An adjourned meeting of the associa- 
tion lately founded at Edinburgh, was held on Thurs- 
day week in the Agricultural Museum, George-the- 
Fourth’s-bridge, at Edinburgh; the Duke of Buccleuch 
in the chair. Sir John Forbes, on behalf of the 
connnittee appointed at last meeting, read a long re- 
port, giving suggestions and rules for the sanction 
of the meeting. The Marquis of Tweeddale moved 
the adoption of the report, which motion was 
seconded by Lord Kinnaird, and approved of. A list 
of office-bearers, with the Duke of Buccleuch as 
president, was proposed by Sir J. D. H. Elphinstone, 
and unanimously approved of. After a few remarks 
from Sir George Sinclair, the meeting separated. 

Tue Tron anD Copper TrapEs.—The iron trade 
is in a prosperous state notwithstanding the prospect 
of war; Lut the high price of coal is regarded with 
much anxiety, and there is a talk of the necessity of 
opening new mines. ‘The iron masters in the Birming- 
ham district, consider that if the iron trade is to be 
kept in that district, coal must be had at a price much 
lower than it still is notwithstanding the diminution 
of household consumption since the cold weather went 
away. Blast furnaces, nevertheless, are on the in- 
crease. Prices remain nominally at the rates fixed at 
the quarterly mectings. Of copper the average 
standard is 148/. 19s. 

THE THREATENED Destruction oF _ City 
Cuvrcues.—We continue to receive numerous fetters 
on this subject, all expressive of but one feeling,— 
that of regret, that such a project should have ever 
been conceived. Weare glad to learn, however, that 
if any thing further be done in the matter, each case 
will be tried on its own merits, and that there is now 
no immediate danger of the wholesale destruction 
which was threatened. 

Patent Caissons.—In the Court of Exchequer a 
vase Was lately decided in which Mr. Bush, the 
patentee of a mode of building and working under 
water, sued Messrs. Fox, Henderson, and Co. for in- 
fringemeut of patent. The defendants pleaded that 
the invention was not new; and the question was, 
whether the mede of constructing a caisson accord- 
ing to the plaintiff's patent, so as the workpeople below 
the surfice of the water might be supplied with air, 
was a novel invention. The specifications having 
been put in, the plaintiff and two witnesses were 
called in support of the case, but on cross-examination 
they admitted that the plaintiffs caisson only differed 
from another one previously in use as tothe mode and 
manner of employing it and the place in which it was 
to be used, one being used on land and the other in 
water. The verdict had been given for the defend- 
ants by the Chief Baron. Mr. Justice Coleridge 
delivered the jndgment of the Court, holding that the 
direction of the Chief Baron was right, and affirming 
the judgment of the Court below. 
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Tur ProposeD New Law Courts,— At a recent 
meeting of the trustees of Lincolu’s-inn-fields, it 
was moved by Alderman Copeland, ‘* That the trustees 
deem it desirable to entertain the proposition for 
building the law courts in the centre of the fields.” 
The motion was supported on the ground of the great 
inerease of value that would thence accrue to the 
property in Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; also, of the saving 
to the fund destined to be appropriated to the erec- 
tion of the new law courts. Other non-resident pro- 
prietors of houses in the square supported the pro- 
position, because the value of the chambers there 
would be deteriorated by those proposed to be esta- 


blished near the law courts, if erected, as had been | 


suggested, in the neighbourhood of the Strand, the 
eligibility of which site was called in question. On 
the motion being put from the chair, Professor Owen 
moved an amendment, “ That the trustees for main- 
taining and adorning Lincoln’s-inn-fields do not deem 
it desirable to entertain any proposition for building 
the law courts in the centre of the fields, such pro- 


| Timper tn Frives.—A few days ago the house 
| belonging to Sir Charles Des Voeux, in Belgrave-square, 
iran a risk of being totally destroyed, through a 
| wood plate running into a flue. A word or two on 
this subject would be useful.—J. N. 

| Remarns or ANcrent Lonvon.——Under the foun- 
| dations of the Old Excise Office, in Broad-street, now 








SSS 


Tue Timper Trapde.—The annual circulars of 
Mr. James Houghton, Mr. Edward Chaloner, Messrs. 
Duncan, Ewing, and Co., Messrs. Farnworth and 
Jardine, Messrs. A. F. and D. Mackay and Co., and 
Messrs. Holme, Slater, and Crook, says the Liverpoot 
Journal, appeared on the Ist instant. They all bear 





testimony to the great prosperity of the trade during 





being removed, a tesselated pavement 7 situ has | the present year, and agree pretty well in the anticj- 
been partly uncovered. The portion cleared out, we pation of its continuance for the next twelve months. 
, understand, is the centre of the border of a large | The increase in the Canada trade has been consider- 
|pavement belonging to an apartment probably thirty | ably over that of all preceding years, the quantity of 
ifeet square. Mr. Clifton, the architect, it seems, has | hewn timber and deals imported being together equi- 
| guarded against the chance of its destruction. As | valent te 364,000 loads, against 290,600 loads in the 
/soon as the whole area has been opened up, oppor- | previous year, at that time the largest on record. In 
| tunities will doubtless be given to inspect the remains. | the trade of the Baltic last year, 129 vessels, of the 
| ‘Tae New Merroponran Catrie-Marker.— | tonnage of 40,554, were employed, whilst in the 
|The Markets Improvement Committee connected with British North American trade, 498 vessels, with a 


‘the Corporation of the City of London, have inspected tonnage of 377,629, were employed. “‘ The imports 


‘the works of the new cattle-market in Copenhagen- 
'fields, and they report that the arrangements are 
| favourably progressing, and that the brick foundations 


position tending direetly to deteriorate the sanitary | of the walls and buildings intended for the market 
condition of the metropolis by destroying airy and and its purposes are nearly completed. Five plots of 
ornamental garden space, and, indirectly, by obstruct-| eround have been laid out for public-houses: three 
ing the improvement of London, in doing away with | are to be of the ordinary kind, and two of them 
the necessity of acquiring more open space for the fitted up as hotels. These are in a comparatively 
erection of the law courts in the present over-crowded | forward state, and it is the intention of the Corpora- 
vieinity of Lineoln’s-inn-fields.” The amendment | tion to apply at the next annual licensing meeting for 
was supported by observations on the important in- | Jicenses to them. According to the Morning Adver- 
fluence of open and planted space in counteracting | ¢jser, in addition to their inspection of the ground 
the bad atmosphere of a smoky and ill-sewered | and the buildings in progress, the committee received 
populous city; and Professor Owen reminded the | and opened tenders for the building of the banking- 
trustees that, whatever their votes might be, public | houses, which are to be placed in the centre of the 
opinion, he believed, would effectually nullify any|jmmense area forming the square for the cattle- 
resolution tending to the destruction of a space so! market. There were five competitors, Mr. Wilson, 
fortunately preserved in the centre of London. Alder-| the contractor for the previous works, being the suc- 
man Copeland thought, on the contrary, that public | cessful applicant. The amount of the tender was 
opinion would be in favour of a plan which would} ahout 29,0007. There was but little difference be- 
save so much public money as that which was the} tween the amounts sent in by the different contractors. 
subject of his motion. On the question being put, | Mr. Chadwick will shortly commence the paving of 
the amendment was negatived, and the original motion | the area, and the making of the roadway of the 


was carried. 

Frre THRovGH Fives at New York.—The 
new City Hall, in which several law courts were 
held and various public offices were located, was 
almost entirely destroyed by fire on the afternoon of 
the 19th ult. The fire broke out in the upper story, 
and burnt from the roof downwards, extending to the 
first story from the basement before the firemen were 
able to reach and master it. 
defeet in one of the flues, in which too great a heat 
was maintained. 

ComMIssion oF METROPOLITAN SEWERS.—In an- 
swer to Mr. W. Williams, who asked when the pro- 


mised Bill to create a new Commission of Metropolitan | oredients together and there will be an ebullition. 


Sewers would be brought in, and said, “ I am induced | 
to ask the question from the deeply-felt anxiety of | 
the metropolis—especially at the south side—that no | 
time shall be lost in bringing forward that measure,” 
—Viscount Palmerston replied, ‘‘I hope at an early 
period of the session to bring in the Bill my honour- 
able friend has mentioned—a Bill that will constitute 
the Board of Sewers Commission, infusing into it the 
principle of local administration.” 

ALLEGED FRrauDs ON Mr. MARE, OF BLACKWALL. 
—Two foremen sawyers lately in Mr. Mare’s employ- 
ment have been committed for trial at the Central 
Criminal Court on a charge of defrauding their | 
employers in respect to returns of work done, or 
alleged to be done, in ship-mouldings, &c. by ma- 
chinery, for superintending and carrying on which 
they had been retained in employment while a great | 
numbef of hands were dismissed. 

A New Mone or “Restorinc”’ Picrurrs.— 
Some of the old portraits of kings and councillors 
in the Bristol Council-house have of late been under- 
going a renovating or cleaning process, in course of 
which, according to the Bath Chronicle, a poor daub 





It was caused by a} 


|market. The committee calculate that they will be 
|in a position to lay the first “stone ” of the principal 
range of buildings in the course of a few weeks from 
the present time. 

ArtiriciaL “ Perriraction”’ or Woop.—We 
will not vouch for the strict accuracy of the following 
recipe, but it may be suggestive towards rendering 
wood incombustible, though probably not a true 
“netrifaction,” even though accurate, the mineral, 
stony, or petrous matter being entirely substituted in 
the place of the vegetable matter in true petrifaction. 
“Take equal quantities of gem salt, rock alum, white 
vinegar, calx, and pebble powder. Mix all these in- 





When this subsides, throw in the wood, or any other | 
porous matter, and let it soak for four or five days, at | 
the end of which time the petrifaction will be com- 


lete.”” 





Fustinc Iron.—Mr. Wm. Ireland, of Leek, has 
taken out a patent for a means of feeding the melting | 
furnace, by which flame is prevented appearing above 
the charging door during the time of charging, and | 
until the time of blowing down. 

Bristo. ArcH&OLOGICAL Socrety.— The first 
meeting of this newly-formed Association was to have 
been held on Wednesday in last week, but the weather 
having been very unfavourable, and sufficient publicity, 
it was thought, not having been given to the inten- 
tion, the mayor, in concurrence with from forty to 
fifty ladies and gentlemen present, adjourned the 
meeting till the 11th inst. when Mr. Nash was to read 
a paper illustrative of some of the objects of the 
Society. 

Tax ON SANITARY IMPROVEMENT IN DUBLIN.— 
The Pipe Water Committee of the corporation of 
Dublin threaten to carry out a strange power they 
appear to have acquired by Act of Parliament, to tax 


of a picture was washed entirely off one canvass, and | one of the most useful sanitary conveniences in dwel- 
a picture disclosed beneath which is believed to be lings, to the extent of 1/. 6s. to 1/. for every separate 


one of C. Van Seen’s, and worth 400 guineas ; while 
in another instance a portrait of Charles IT. by a sort 
of “dissolving view,” resolved itself into another, 
representative of his predecessor, James IT. 
SwaLLowiING Merttep Iron.—An operative at 
the Belfast Iron Works while lately sucking the air 


out of a pipe through which molten iron was to pass, 


& usual custom in the process, swallowed some of the 
melted mass, receiving terrible internal injuries. 
Newrort CEMETERY CoMPETITION.—At a meet- 
ing of the committee for the proposed cemetery at 
Newport, Monmouthshire, to decide upon the merits 
of the plans submitted, the designs of Messrs. Johnson 
and Purdue, of London, were selected. There were 
nine sets of plans and drawings submitted, and there 
were ultimately three selected for the committee’s 
recommendation, viz. those already named and others, 
by Messrs. Wehnert and Ashdown, and Messrs. 
Habershon. The site is but a short distance from 


| infringement, shall we call it, of their Act. The re- 
|trogressive influence of such a tax is very obvions. 
| The impost is preposterous; and we hope that the 
ridicule and wit of such local papers as the Warder 
| brought to bear upon the supporters of such an enact- 
| ment will very shortly reduce it to a dead-letter. 
| ‘THE NEW WASHING-MACHINE.—In reference to 
/a new apparatus for washing and wringing clothes, 
|and worked either by steam power or otherwise, on a 
large scale or a small, invented by Mr. John 
Moseley, the Birmingham Journal says, that in an 
experiment witnessed by its reporter at Birmingham, 
the machine effectually washed and wrung a miscel- 
laneous collection of foul linen, &c. in a quarter of an 
hour, which no strong woman could have done in less 
than a day. The machine “ takes in the washing ” at 
one end, passes it under a series of “ dollies”’ working 
,in a trough of water, and afterwards subjects the 
articles to the action of rollers, which act as rubbers ; 


the town, aud possesses a charming view of the finally turning them out at the opposite end perfectly 
washed and wrung. 


Bristol Channel, with the scenery around. 





of the past year,” says Mr. Chaloner, ‘“ show a total 
of 441,614 loads, against 342,400 loads in the pre- 
vious one, being an increase of 29 per cent.; the 
consumption 372,450 loads, against 374,183 loads, 
or a decrease of 5 per cent.; and the stock 210,027 
loads, against 140,863 loads, or an increase of 49 per 
cent. under each head.” Messrs. Farnworth and Jar- 
dine, advert to the apprehension of a diminished sup- 
ply from Russia and Finland, in the event of war. 


ImprovED DweLLiIncs ror PrLymoutH.—Exer- 
tions are being renewed at Plymouth to induce the 
inhabitants to raise a capital of 9,000/. by loans 
secured on the property and income of model 
lodging-honses to be erected in a similar manner to 
that adopted in the publie baths and washhouses and 
other establishments there, and upon which it is con- 
fidently expected that a return of 4 per cent. per 
annum will be realized. The Devonport Independent 
has recently published a report of a committee 
appointed at the beginning of last year, giving esti- 
mates and ‘other particulars; and adds a list of 
gentlemen who have expressed their intention to 
take an interest in the object in view. 

Tue Income-Tax.—A question for the considera- 
tion of landlords and builders arises out of the opera- 
tion of the Income-tax Acts. It is well known that 
thousands of persons living in London and other large 
towns are compelled to take houses much larger than 
they want, for the simple reason that there are very 
few small ones. They let off what they cannot oecupy 
in unfurnished lodgings, and charge those who take 
them a proportionate rent,—making no profit, but 
submitting to it as an inconvenience, which cannot be 
remedied. But it turns out that what is so let off is 
considered chargeable with income-tax, just as if it 
was profit. Now this is an absurdity and injustice 
which I did not think it possible any Englishman 
could commit, until 1 found myself actually so charged. 
I appealed to the Commissioners for East Brixton, 
who insisted on its being so charged; otherwise my 
average earnings have not been 85/. per year, of which 
I offered to take oath; but by adding the amount 
received from lodgers, they bring me within the 
operation of the Act. Now this is oppression, for I 
have to pay house duty, and, with rent and other 
taxes, I am now at 25/. per annum as my share of 
house dues, which is quite enough to pay out of from 
82/. to 85/. per year—A WorkInG Man. 





TENDERS 
For erecting a Parsonage-house at Erith. Messrs. 
Habershon, architects. 











Carter 00 
- RSE Era 0 0 
Cooper 140 0 0 
Hooper and Co 020 0 0 
Rowland and Evans..... te 998 0 0 
I ouickscntkonnrtinacdehacsviaey B 985 0 0 
NING a diiionipiciucntiensesteusderiae 856 0 0 
For erecting a Tavern at Oldford. 
Alvey 9 0 
Wilson 00 
Scarbro 0 0 
UNIT cesinainedsadascemsseieen aaetebakseon 0 0 
0 Re er eee 949 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Sawdust” (damp sawdust filled in between joists, to prevent 
passage of sound, would be very objectionable and hurtful, If pat 
in quite dry. it would searcely absorb sufficient moisture to be 80), 
“ P. and J.” we have but one), “ A Constant Reader,” “J. H. G.” 
(thanks ; shall appear), “ Uninitiated” (the advantages of the 
transit theodvlite relate to astronomical pyrposes), * W. P. @.” 
(book has not been received), “ R.L. 8."“ F. L."* A. Bo? Mr. W.” 
‘A.M.” “J.T.” “W. R. C.” (will be made use of). “T. G.” 
“J.B.” (thanks), “R. B.’°J.8.L"" J. FP. M."* Old Subseriber,” 
“Mr. T”"J. M. H.” “Competitor.” J. P. P.”“ H. B. 8." A.G.” 
“a,.0.° °W.3.C° “WW...” “MM. A. A.” “GA. B® “Oly 
Bells.” “G. A.M.” “C.E.J.” “TT” (we are not aware of such a 
work), “G.aniT.” “Comfort,” “B.” “E, 8. 8.2“ W. P.” (will 
appear), 


NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements should 
be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the “* Editor :” all 
other communications should be addressed to the Epiror, and not 
to the Publisher. 

“ Books and Addreases.”~We have not time to point out books or 
find addresses. 
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